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Consult ‘Contents’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 

7 + agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or 

students; to specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 
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This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was done in the period 1977 to 
1984. Soil names and descriptions were approved in 1984. Unless otherwise 
indicated, statements in this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 
1984. This soil survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Alabama Soil 
and Water Conservation Committee. It is part of the technical assistance 
furnished to the Conecuh County Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
lf enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at a larger scale. 

All programs and services of the Soil Conservation Service are offered on a 
nondiscriminatory basis, without regard to race, color, national origin, religion, 
sex, age, marital status, or handicap. 


Cover: The potential productivity of loblolly pine is high in Conecuh County. This stand Is 
In an area of Gritney-Malbis-Fuquay complex, 1 to 8 percent slopes. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning 
programs in Conecuh County. It contains predictions of soil behavior for 
selected land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and hazards inherent 
in the soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of 
selected land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, ranchers, 
foresters, and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and 
the management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to insure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, 
and pollutian control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. 
Some are too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. 
Clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A 
high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or underground 
installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The 
location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey 
area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Soil Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 


Ernest V. Todd 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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CONECUH COUNTY is in the southern part of 
Alabama. The county's name is from the Conecuh River, 
which flows along the southeastern border of the county. 
“Conecuh” is a Muskogee Indian word that means “land 
of cane.” 

The first permanent settlement was near Belleville, 12 
miles west of Evergreen, and was started by Alexander 
Autrey in 1815. Many of the early settlers came from the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee. Hamden Ridge was 
made the first county seat in 1817. In 1820 the county 
seat was moved to Old Sparta, where it remained until it 
burned in 1866. It was then moved to its present location 
in Evergreen (74). 

The county is triangular and is 40 miles from north to 
south and 43 miles along the southern boundary. It has 
a total area of 546,545 acres, or 854 square miles. In 
1980, the population of the county was 15,884. 
Evergreen had a population of 4,171 (7). 

Conecuh County is in the Southern Coastal Plain Land 
Resource Area. Elevation ranges from about 80 feet 
along the Conecuh River in the southeastern part of the 
county to about 580 feet near Midway in the 
northwestern part. The climate generally is humid and 
mild. Rainfall is plentiful and normally well distributed 
throughout the year. 

The drainage system is well developed in the county. 
The Sepulga River, Conecuh River, Murder Creek, Burnt 
Corn Creek, and Escambia Creek are the major streams. 


All of these streams empty into the Escambia River 
before it enters the Gulf of Mexico. 

The county is served by one railroad, U.S. Highways 
31 and 84, Interstate 65, two state highways, and 
numerous county roads. 

This survey updates an earlier soil survey of Conecuh 
County, published in 1912. 


General Nature of the County 


This section describes the natural resources, farm 
acreage and products, and climate of Conecuh County. 


Natural Resources 


The Conecuh County Soil Conservation District was 
incorporated in August 1958. Previously, this district was 
part of the Conecuh River Soil Conservation District. 

Soil is the most important natural resource in the 
county. Timber products, cultivated crops, and improved 
pasture are marketable products that are derived from 
the soil. 

Murder Creek, the Sepulga River, and other perennial 
streams, supplemented by wells and springs, provide 
adequate water for domestic and livestock use in most 
of the county. In addition, many farm ponds are 
throughout the county. 


Sand and gravel deposits are mined in the 
southwestern portion of the county. This area also 
produces natural gas and petroleum. Mining of lignite 
and clay deposits could become important. Limestone 
and low-grade iron ore have been mined. 


Farm Acreage and Products 


The acreage for cultivated crops and improved pasture 
has been declining during the past decade. This shift in 
acreage can be attributed to the increasing absentee 
ownership of the land and the awareness of the need to 
prevent soil erosion on marginal land. 

About 56,000 acres, or about 10 percent of Conecuh 
County, is used for cultivated crops, and about 43,000 
acres, or about 8 percent of the county, is used as 
pasture. Soybeans, peanuts, corn, and wheat are the 
major crops. Cotton, tobacco, and other small grains are 
also grown. Specialty crops include strawberries, 
watermelons, and peas. Several pecan orchards are 
throughout the county. Beef cattle, dairy cattle, and hogs 
are the main livestock produced in Conecuh County. 


Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Data Center, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


Conecuh County has long, hot summers because 
moist tropical air from the Gulf of Mexico persistently 
covers the area. Winters are cool and fairly short, and 
have only a rare cold wave that moderates in 1 or 2 
days. Precipitation is fairly heavy throughout the year, 
and prolonged droughts are rare. Summer precipitation, 
mainly afternoon thundershowers, is adequate for all 
crops. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at Evergreen in the 
period 1961 to 1980. Table 2 shows probable dates of 
the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Table 
3 provides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 48 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 36 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred at Evergreen on January 24, 1963, is 5 
degrees. In summer the average temperature is 80 
degrees, and the average daily maximum temperature is 
91 degrees. The highest recorded temperature, which 
occurred at Evergreen on June 15, 1963, is 106 degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown in table 1. They are 
equivalent to “heat units.” During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the average 
temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (50 
degrees F). The normal monthly accumulation is used to 
schedule single or successive plantings of a crop 
between the last freeze in spring and the first freeze in 
fall. 
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The total annual precipitation is 64 inches. Of this, 33 
inches, or about 50 percent, usually falls in April through 
September. The growing season for most crops falls 
within this period. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in April 
through September is less than 23 inches. The heaviest 
1-day rainfall during the period of record was 12.60 
inches at Evergreen on April 10, 1975. Thunderstorms 
occur on about 61 days each year, and most occur in 
summer. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
55 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 85 percent. The sun shines 65 percent 
of the time possible in summer and 50 percent in winter. 
The prevailing wind is from the south. Average 
windspeed is highest, 9 miles per hour, in spring. 

Locally severe storms, including tornadoes, strike 
occasionally in or near the county. They are of short 
duration and cause variable and spotty damage. Every 
few years in summer or autumn, a tropical depression or 
a remnant of a hurricane that has moved inland causes 
extremely heavy rainfalls for 1 to 3 days. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
soils in the survey area. The information includes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and management 
of the soils for specified uses. Soil scientists observed 
the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of crops and native plants 
growing on the soils; and the kinds of bedrock. They dug 
many holes to study the soil profile, which is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil. The 
profile extends from the surface down into the 
unconsolidated material from which the soil formed. The 
unconsolidated material is devoid of roots and other 
living organisms and has not been changed by other 
biological activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly pattern 
that is related to the geology, the landforms, relief, 
climate, and the natural vegetation of the area. Each 
kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the soils in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landscape, a soil 
scientist develops a concept, or model, of how the soils 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables 
the soil scientist to predict with considerable accuracy 
the kind of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, soil 
scientists must determine the boundaries between the 
soils. They can observe only a limited number of soil 
profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, supplemented 
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by an understanding of the soil-landscape relationship, 
are sufficient to verify predictions of the kinds of soil in 
an area and to determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and shape of soil aggregates, kind and amount of 
rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, acidity, and 
other features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing the soils in the survey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientists assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to classify soils 
systematically. The system of taxonomic classification 
used in the United States is based mainly on the kind 
and character of soil properties and the arrangement of 
horizons within the profile. After the soil scientists 
classified and named the soils in the survey area, they 
compared the individual soils with similar soils in the 
same taxonomic class in other areas so that they could 
confirm data and assemble additional data based on 
experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some of 
the soils in the area are generally collected for laboratory 
analyses and for engineering tests. Soil scientists 
interpreted the data from these analyses and tests as 
well as the field-observed characteristics and the soil 
properties in terms of expected behavior of the soils 
under different uses. Interpretations for all of the soils 
were field tested through observation of the soils in 
different uses under different levels of management. 
Some interpretations are modified to fit local conditions, 
and new interpretations sometimes are developed to 
meet local needs. Data were assembled from other 
sources, such as research information, production 
records, and field experience of specialists. For example, 
data on crop yields under defined levels of management 
were assembled from farm records and from field or plot 
experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over 
long periods of time, but they are not predictable from 
year to year. For example, soil scientists can state with a 
fairly high degree of probability that a given soil will have 
a high water table within certain depths in most years, 
but they cannot assure that a high water table will 
always be at a specific level in the soil on a specific 
date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 


photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for the 
properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, the 
soils are natural objects. In common with other natural 
objects, they have a characteristic variability in their 
properties. Thus, the range of some observed properties 
may extend beyond the limits defined for a taxonomic 
class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic class rarely, if 
ever, can be mapped without including areas of soils of 
other taxonomic classes. Consequently, every map unit 
is made up of the soil or soils for which it is named and 
some soils that belong to other taxonomic classes. In 
the detailed soil map units, these latter soils are called 
inclusions or included soils. In the general soil map units, 
they are called soils of minor extent. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or soils in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small areas 
and cannot be shown separately on the soil maps 
because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions of 
contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not have been 
observed, and consequently are not mentioned in the 
descriptions, especially where the soil pattern was so 
complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soils on the 
landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 
diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 
The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of soils but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in small areas. 


General Soil Map Units 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils making up 
one unit can occur in other units but in a different 
pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 


selecting a site for a road or a building or other structure. 


The soils in any one map unit differ from place to place 
in slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. 

The soils in Conecuh County vary widely in their 
potential for major land uses. Table 4 shows the extent 
of the map units shown on the general soil map. It lists 
the suitability of each, in relation to that of the other map 
units, for major land uses and shows soil properties that 
limit use. Soil suitability ratings are based on the 
practices commonly used in the survey area to 
overcome soil limitations. These ratings reflect the ease 
of overcoming the limitations. They also reflect the 
problems that will persist even if such practices are 
used. 

Each map unit is rated for cultivated crops, pasture 
and hayland, woodland, urban uses, and intensive and 
extensive recreation areas. Cultivated crops are those 
grown extensively in the survey area. Pasture and 
hayland refers to areas of improved grasses that are 
grown locally. Woodland refers to areas of native or 
introduced trees. Urban uses include residential, 
commercial, and industrial developments. Intensive 
recreation areas are campsites, picnic areas, ballfields, 
and other areas that are subject to heavy foot traffic. 
Extensive recreation areas are those used for nature 
study and as wilderness. 


Nearly Level to Undulating Soils on Flood Plains and 
Stream Terraces 


The two map units in this group make up about 10 
percent of the county. The soils have good suitability for 


use as woodland. They have fair to good suitability for 
use as farmland and poor suitability for urban uses. 


1. lzagora-Chrysier-Cahaba 


Moderately well drained and well drained soils that have 
a loamy or clayey subsoil; formed in loamy and clayey 
alluvial and marine sediments 

This map unit makes up about 7 percent of the county. 
It is about 30 percent Izagora soils, 16 percent Chrysler 
soils, 14 percent Cahaba soils, and 40 percent soils of 
minor extent. 

Izagora, Chrysler, and Cahaba soils are on nearly level 
to undulating stream terraces in the eastern part of 
Conecuh County. The landscape is dissected by sloughs, 
depressions, small streams, and drainageways. These 
soils have a seasonal high water table and are subject to 
rare or occasional flooding. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Izagora soils are on a lower elevation. These soils are 
moderately well drained. The surface layer is very dark 
grayish brown loam. The upper part of the subsoil is 
yellowish brown clay loam, and the lower part is mottled 
yellowish brown clay loam and clay. 

Chrysler soils are on slightly higher, broad divides 
between the streams. These soils are moderately well 
drained. The surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish 
red clay, and the lower part is mottled yellowish red clay. 
The underlying material is stratified sandy or clayey 
material. 

Cahaba soils are on a higher elevation on broad ridges 
that parallel the streams. These soils are well drained. 
They have a dark yellowish brown sandy loam surface 
layer and a red and yellowish red sandy clay loam 
subsoil. The underlying material is strong brown loamy 
sand. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Bethera, 
Bigbee, Bonneau, and Yonges soils. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland (fig. 1). 


2. Bibb-Bigbee-Yonges 


Poorly drained and excessively drained soils that are 
loamy and sandy throughout, sandy throughout, or soils 
that have a loamy subsoil; formed in alluvial sediments 
This map unit makes up about 3 percent of the county. 
It is about 53 percent Bibb soils, 16 percent Bigbee soils, 
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Figure 1.—The soils of the Izagora-Chrysler-Cahaba general soil map unlt are suited to use as woodland, such as this stand of loblolly 


pine. 


11 percent Yonges soils, and 20 percent soils of minor 
extent. 

Bibb, Bigbee, and Yonges soils are on broad, nearly 
level flood plains and low stream terraces along major 
streams in the south-central and western parts of 
Conecuh County. The areas are long and narrow and are 
dissected by many meandering intermittent streams and 
sloughs. Slopes are 0 to 1 percent. 

Bibb soils are on a lower elevation. These soils are 
poorly drained. The surface layer is very dark grayish 
brown and dark gray sandy loam, and the underlying 
material is gray and light gray sandy loam and loamy 
sand. 

Bigbee soils are on a higher elevation. They are 
excessively drained. The surface layer is dark grayish 
brown sand, and the underlying material is yellowish 
brown and pale brown fine sand. 

Yonges soils are on the higher flood plains and low 
terraces. They are poorly drained. The surface layer is 
dark gray foam. The subsoil is gray sandy clay loam and 
grayish brown clay loam that have mottles throughout. 


Of minor extent in this map unit are the Bonneau and 
Cahaba soils. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland. 


Undulating to Hilly Soils on Side Slopes and Ridges 


This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the county. 
The soils have fair suitability for use as woodland and 
poor suitability for farmland and for urban uses. 


3. Arundel 


Well drained soils that have a clayey subsoil; formed in 
clayey marine sediments overlying horizontally bedded 
siltstone 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the county. 
It is about 78 percent Arundel soils and 22 percent soils 
of minor extent. 

Arundel soils are on gently sloping to moderately 
steep side slopes and narrow ridgetops in the northern 
part of Conecuh County. They generally are on north- 
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facing slopes in a northwest to southeast orientation. 
This landscape is moderately dissected by drainageways 
and small streams and has fairly uniform relief. Slopes 
are 4 to 25 percent. 

Arundel soils are well drained. The surface layer is 
very dark gray loamy fine sand. The subsoil is yellowish 
red clay that has mottles in the lower part. The 
underlying material is brown, yellow, and gray siltstone 
bedrock. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Conecuh, 
Luverne, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. Conecuh and 
Luverne soils are on the lower slopes and lower 
ridgetops. Orangeburg and Troup soils are on a higher 
elevation. Areas of exposed buhrstone and escarpments 
are also included. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland. 


Undulating to Moderately Steep Soils on Ridgetops 
and Side Slopes 


The three map units in this group make up about 73 
percent of the county. The soils have good suitability for 
use as woodland, fair to good suitability for use as 
farmland, and good suitability for urban uses. 


4. Malbis-Gritney-Fuquay 


Well arained soils that have a loamy or clayey subsoil; 
formed in clayey, loamy, and sandy marine sediments 


This map unit makes up about 15 percent of the 
county. It is about 29 percent Malbis soils, 27 percent 
Gritney soils, 14 percent Fuquay soils, and 30 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

Malbis, Gritney, and Fuquay soils are on fairly broad 
ridgetops on the uplands in the southwestern part of 
Conecuh County. Small intermittent drainageways and 
large streams dissect areas of these soils. Slopes are 0 
to 8 percent. 

Malbis soils are on broad plateaus. These soils are 
well drained. The surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam. The subsoil is yellowish brown and strong 
brown loam and sandy clay loam. The lower part of the 
subsoil has mottles. 

Gritney soils are on knolls and gently sloping side 
slopes. These soils are well drained. The surface layer is 
brown sandy loam, and the subsurface layer is light 
yellowish brown and yellowish brown sandy loam. The 
subsoil is yellowish red and strong brown clay loam. In 
some places, the subsoil is sandy clay or clay. The lower 
part of the subsoil has mottles. 

Fuquay soils are on broad ridgetops and side slopes. 
These soils are well drained. The surface layer is grayish 
brown loamy sand, and the subsurface layer is yellowish 
brown loamy sand. The subsoil is yellowish brown sandy 
loam and sandy clay loam that has mottles and plinthite 
in the lower part. 


Of minor extent in this map unit are the Atmore, Bibb, 
Orangeburg, Troup, and Saffell soils. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland (fig. 2). A few areas have been cleared and 
are used for hay and pasture. 


5. Orangeburg-Troup-Greenville 


Well drained soils that have a loamy or clayey subsoil or 
a thick sandy subsurface layer and a loamy subsoil; 
formed in loamy, sandy, and clayey marine sediments 


This map unit makes up about 45 percent of the 
county. It is about 32 percent Orangeburg soils, 24 
percent Troup soils, 22 percent Greenville soils, and 22 
percent soils of minor extent. 

Orangeburg, Troup, and Greenville soils are on broad 
ridgetops and moderately steep side slopes mainly in the 
northwestern and central part of Conecuh County. They 
are dissected by intermittent drainageways and large 
streams. Slopes are 0 to 8 percent. 

Orangeburg soils are on nearly level to gently sloping 
ridgetops and side slopes. These soils are well drained. 
The surface layer is dark grayish brown sandy loam. The 
subsoil is yellowish red and red sandy clay loam. 

Troup soils are on gently sloping to sloping side 
slopes. These soils are well drained. The surface layer is 
dark brown loamy sand. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown and strong brown loamy sand. The 
subsoil is red sandy clay loam. 

Greenville soils are on nearly level to gently sloping, 
broad ridgetops. These soils are well drained. The 
surface layer is dark reddish brown sandy loam. The 
subsoil is dark red sandy clay. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Arundel, Bibb, 
Fuquay, and Red Bay soils. 

The soils of this map unit are used as cropland and 
woodland. Some areas are used for urban development. 


6. Orangeburg-Troup 


Well drained soils that have a loamy subsoil or a thick 
sandy subsurface layer and a loamy subsoil; formed in 
loamy and sandy marine sediments 

This map unit makes up about 13 percent of the 
county. It is about 43 percent Orangeburg soils, 22 
percent Troup soils, and 35 percent soils of minor 
extent. 

Orangeburg and Troup soils are on broad ridgetops 
and narrow side slopes in the eastern and south-central 
parts of Conecuh County. They are dissected by 
drainageways and small streams. Slopes are 8 to 25 
percent. 

Orangeburg soils are on nearly level to gently sloping, 
narrow to broad ridgetops. These soils are well drained. 
The surface layer is dark grayish brown sandy loam. The 
subsoil is yellowish red and red sandy clay loam. 

Troup soils are on gently sloping to moderately steep 
ridgetops and side slopes. These soils are well drained. 


The surface layer is loamy sand. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown and strong brown loamy sand. The 
subsoil is red sandy clay loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Greenville and 
Malbis soils. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as cropland, 
pasture, and woodland. 
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Figure 2.—Loblolly pine has been pianted after clear-cutting in this area of the Malbis-Gritney-Fuquay general soll map unit. 


Undulating to Gently Rolling Soils on Ridges and 
Plateaus 


The two map units in this group make up about 15 
percent of the county. The soils have good suitability for 
use as woodland and poor suitability for farmland and for 
urban uses. 
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7. Luverne-Conecuh 


Weill drained and moderately well drained soils that have 
a clayey subsoil: formed in clayey marine sediments 


This map unit makes up about 5 percent of the county. 


It is about 76 percent Luverne soils, 20 percent Conecuh 
soils, and 4 percent soils of minor extent. 

These soils are on broad, gently sloping ridgetops and 
sloping side slopes in the northern part of Conecuh 
County. They are dissected by intermittent drainageways 
and perennial streams. Slopes are 2 to 15 percent. 

Luverne soils are on gently sloping to sloping 
ridgetops and side slopes. These soils are well drained. 
The surface layer is yellowish brown sandy loam, and 
the subsoil is yellowish red clay. The lower part of the 
subsoil is yellowish red clay loam that has mottles. The 
underlying material is stratified sand, silt, and clay. 

Conecuh soils are on nearly level to gently rolling, 
lower ridgetops and toe slopes. These soils are 
moderately well drained. The surface layer is yellowish 
brown sandy loam, and the subsoil is red clay. The lower 
part of the subsoil has mottles. The underlying material 
iS generally clay. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Arundel, 
Izagora, and Orangeburg soils. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland. A few small areas are used as pasture. 


8. Oktibbeha-Cadeville-Yonges 


Moderaiely well drained and poorly drained soils that 
have a clayey or loamy subsoil; formed in clayey and 
loamy marine and alluvial sediments 


This map unit makes up about 10 percent of the 
county. It is 44 percent Oktibbeha soils, 14 percent 
Cadeville soils, 13 percent Yonges soils, and 29 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

These soils are on broad flats, toe slopes, and low 
terraces in the central part of Conecuh County and also 
along Burnt Corn Creek. They are dissected by 
intermittent drainageways and perennial streams. Slopes 
are 0 to 8 percent. 

Oktibbeha soils are on nearly level to gently sloping 
ridges. These soils are moderately well drained. The 
surface layer is very dark grayish brown clay loam, and 
the subsoil is red clay. The lower part of the subsoil has 
mottles. The underlying material is yellowish brown clay 
that has calcium carbonate concretions. 

Cadeville soils are on nearly level to gently sloping, 
lower slopes. These soils are moderately well drained. 
The surface layer is dark brown fine sandy loam, and! the 
subsoil is yellowish red and light brownish gray clay. The 
subsoil has mottles throughout. The underlying material 
is gray silty clay that has mottles. 

Yonges soils are on nearly level, low stream terraces 
and along drainageways. These soils are poorly drained. 
The surface layer is dark gray loam, and the subsoil is 
gray sandy clay loam and clay loam. The subsoil has 
motties throughout. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Orangeburg 
and Saffell soils. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland and pasture. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 
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The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this survey represent the soils in the survey area. The 
map unit descriptions in this section, along with the soil 
maps, can be used to determine the suitability and 
potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be 
used to plan the management needed for those uses. 
More information on each map unit, or soil, is given 
under ‘‘Use and Management of the Soils.” 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents an 
area on the landscape and consists of one or more soils 
for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils of 
a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ in 
slope, stoniness, wetness, degree of erosion, and other 
characteristics that affect their use. On the basis of such 
differences, a soi! series is divided into soi phases. Most 
of the areas shown on the detailed soil maps are phases 
of soil series. The name of a soil phase commonly 
indicates a feature that affects use or management. For 
example, Greenville sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes, 
is one of several phases in the Greenville series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
soils. These map units are called soil complexes or soil 
associations. 

A soil complex consists of two or more soils in such 
an intricate pattern or in such small areas that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil maps. The 
pattern and proportion of the soils are somewhat similar 
in all areas. Oktibbeha-Cadeville complex, 1 to 8 percent 
slopes, is an example. 

A soil association is made up of two or more 
geographically associated soils that are shown as one 
unit on the maps. Because of present or anticipated soil 
uses in the survey area, it was not considered practical 
or necessary to map the soils separately. The pattern 
and relative proportion of the soils are somewhat similar. 


Troup-Orangeburg association, 8 to 25 percent slopes, is 
an example. 

Most map units include small scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. Some 
of these included soils have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 
soils are identified in each map unit description. Some 
small areas of strongly contrasting soils are identified by 
a special symbol on the soil maps. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas. Such areas 
have little or no soil material and support little or no 
vegetation. Pits is an example. Miscellaneous areas are 
shown on the soil maps. Some that are too small to be 
shown are identified by a special symbol on the soil 
maps. 

Table 5 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tables (see ‘““Summary of Tables’’) 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, 
capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils. 


ArE—Arundel loamy fine sand, 4 to 25 percent 
slopes. This soil is moderately deep, well drained, and 
moderately steep. It is on narrow upland ridges and side 
slopes in the northern part of the county. Individual areas 
range from 100 to 500 acres or more. Slopes are 
complex and convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loamy fine 
sand about 7 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 24 inches. It is yellowish red clay to a depth of 
16 inches, and below that it is yellowish red clay that has 
yellowish brown and pale brown mottles. The underlying 
material is moderately hard siltstone bedrock to a depth 
of more than 60 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: low 

Reaction: extremely acid to medium acid 

Organic matter content: |ow 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: 24 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of 24 inches 

High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding. none 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Conecuh, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. Also included 
are areas of soils that are similar to Arundel soil except 
they have more than 20 percent cobbles or they are less 
than 20 inches deep to bedrock. These included soils 
make up about 25 percent of the map unit, but individual 
areas are less than 10 acres. Orangeburg and Troup 
soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
management differ from those of Arundel soil. The 
contrasting soils make up about 10 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Arundel soil is used as woodland. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops. Slope and 
the clayey subsoil are limitations. Erosion is a severe 
hazard. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture and hay. Erosion is 
a severe hazard. Mowing pastures for weed and brush 
control and cutting forage is restricted in areas of the 
included soils that are cobbly. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine. 
Sweetgum and shortleaf pine are also grown. On the 
basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site index for 
loblolly pine is 85. The understory is mainly greenbrier, 
little bluestem, lespedeza, huckleberry, and flowering 
dogwood. 

Equipment use limitations, plant competition, and the 
hazards of erosion and windthrow are concerns in 
managing timber. The moderate hazard of erosion and 
moderate limitation for equipment use are caused by the 
steepness of slope and the clayey subsoil. Management 
activities should include conservation practices to control 
soil erosion. Site preparation methods that minimize soil 
disturbance are needed. Tracked equipment should be 
used on steep slopes. A moderate windthrow hazard is 
caused by the depth to bedrock. Heavy thinnings should 
be avoided. Competition by undesirable plants reduces 
plant growth and adequate natural or artificial 
reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation can control plant competition. 

This soil generally is not suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Depth to bedrock, 
permeability, the clayey subsoil, and slope are severe 
limitations that are very difficult to overcome. Low 
strength is a severe limitation for local roads and streets. 

This Arundel soil is in capability subclass Vile, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 8C. 


AtA—Atmore fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, poorly drained, and nearly 
level. It is in upland depressions, at heads of 
drainageways, and on toe slopes in the southwestern 
part of the county. Individual areas range from 5 to 200 
acres. Slopes are smooth and convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray fine sandy 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer extends 
to a depth of 14 inches. It is light brownish gray fine 
sandy loam. The subsoil extends to a depth of 62 
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inches. To a depth of 25 inches, it is light brownish gray 

loam. To a depth of 38 inches, it is light gray loam that 

has 15 to 20 percent plinthite, by volume. Below that, 

the subsoil is clay loam mottled in shades of gray, 

brown, and red and has 10 percent, by volume, plinthite. 
Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: extremely acid to strongly acid 

Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of 25 inches 

High water table: 0 to 12 inches below the surface 
Flooding: none 


Included with this soil in mapping are a few smail 
areas of Bibb, Fuquay, Gritney, and Malbis soils. These 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit, 
but individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

This Atmore soil is used primarily as woodland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops and suited 
to pasture and hay. Wetness is a limitation. Only crops 
that are water-tolerant should be planted on this soil. 
Subsurface and surface drains help to lower the 
seasonal high water table. Deferred grazing during wet 
periods prevents some soil compaction and helps keep 
the pasture and the soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine and 
slash pine. Sweetgum is also grown. On the basis of a 
50-year site curve, the mean site index for loblolly pine is 
90. The understory is mainly greenbrier, gallberry, 
waxmyrtle, blackgum, sweetbay, and plumegrass. 

Severe equipment use limitations, caused by a high 
water table, and plant competition are concerns in 
managing timber on this soil. Seedling mortality is 
moderate. Harvesting should be limited to periods when 
the soil is dry. To overcome seedling mortality, trees can 
either be planted on beds or the planting rate can be 
increased. Competition by undesirable plants can 
prevent adequate natural or artificial reforestation. Site 
preparation to eliminate unwanted vegetation can control 
plant competition. 

This soil generally is poorly suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Wetness is a severe 
limitation and is difficult to overcome. 

This Atmore soil is in capability subclass IVw, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 9W. 


BbA—Bibb sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, 
frequently flooded. This soil is deep, poorly drained, 
and nearly level. It is on flood plains along many streams 
in the county. individual areas are long and narrow and 
range from 100 to 1,000 acres or more. 
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Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
and dark gray sandy loam about 10 inches thick. The 
underlying material is gray and light gray sandy loam and 
loamy sand to a depth of more than 60 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
Organic matter content: |ow 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Foot zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: 6 to 18 inches below the surface 
Flooding: frequent 


Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
soils that are similar to Bibb soil except they are either 
better drained or more clayey in the underlying material. 
The included soils make up about 15 percent of the map 
unit, but individual areas are generally less than 10 
acres. Those soils that are better drained are contrasting 
soils, and their use and management differ from those of 
Bibb soil. The contrasting soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

This Bibb soil is used primarily as woodland. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, pasture, or 
hay because of wetness and frequency of flooding. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, and water oak. Blackgum and sweetbay are 
also grown. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the 
mean site index for loblolly pine is 90. The understory is 
gallberry, blackgum, plumegrass, panicum, and 
sweetbay. 

Severe equipment use limitations and seedling 
mortality, caused by a high water table and flooding, are 
concerns in managing timber on this soil. Plant 
competition and windthrow hazard are also severe. 
Management activities should be limited to periods when 
the soil is dry. To overcome seedling mortality, trees can 
either be planted on beds or the planting rate can be 
increased. Heavy thinnings should be avoided to reduce 
windthrow. Competition by undesirable plants can 
prevent adequate natural or artificial reforestation. Site 
preparation to eliminate unwanted vegetation can contro! 
plant competition. 

This soil generally is poorly suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities because of flooding and 
wetness. These problems are very difficult to overcome. 

The Bibb soil is in capability subclass Vw, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 9W. 


BgA—Bigbee sand, 0 to 1 percent slopes, rarely 
flooded. This soil is deep, nearly level, and excessively 
drained. It is on terraces along major streams in the 
county. Individual areas range from 40 to 100 acres or 
more. Slopes are smooth and slightly concave. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown sand 
6 inches thick. The underlying material is yellowish 
brown fine sand to a depth of 23 inches, brownish yellow 
fine sand to a depth of 43 inches, and very pale brown 
fine sand to a depth of 80 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: rapid 

Available water capacity: very low 

Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: |ow 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 

High water table: 42 to 60 inches below the surface 
Flooding: rare 


Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
Bonneau, Cahaba, Chrysler, and lzagora soils. The 
included soils make up about 25 percent of the map unit, 
but individual areas are generally less than 10 acres. 
These included soils are contrasting soils, and their use 
and management differ from those of Bigbee soil. 

This Bigbee soil is used primarily as woodland. In 
some areas, it is used as pasture and hayland. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops because of 
the low available water capacity. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay; however, the low 
available water capacity is a limitation. This soil is best 
suited to deep-rooted plants, such as bahiagrass and 
bermudagrass. Deferred grazing during dry periods helps 
keep the soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine and 
longleaf pine. Post oak and water oak are also grown. 
On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site index 
for loblolly pine is 80. The understory is grassleaf 
goldaster, post oak, threeawn, little bluestem, and water 
oak. 

The sandy texture of Bigbee soil causes moderate 
equipment use limitations in managing timber on this soil 
by restricting the use of wheeled equipment, especially if 
the soil is very dry. Harvesting should be limited to 
periods when the soil is moist. Droughtiness causes 
moderate seedling mortality. Increasing the rate of tree 
planting can partly overcome this limitation. Competition 
by undesirable plants reduces plant growth and 
adequate natural or artificial reforestation. Site 
preparation to eliminate unwanted vegetation can control 
plant competition. 

This soil generally is poorly suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities because of flooding and 
seepage. These problems are difficult to overcome. This 
soil is a probable source of sand. 

This Bigbee soil is in capability subclass Ills, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 8S. 
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BoA—Bonneau loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, nearly level, and well drained. It is on 
terraces along major streams in the county. Individual 
areas range from 40 to 100 acres or more. Slopes are 
smooth and slightly concave. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray and dark 
grayish brown loamy sand about 10 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is light yellowish brown loamy sand to a 
depth of about 28 inches. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 72 inches. It is yellowish brown sandy clay loam 
to a depth of about 53 inches, and below that it is sandy 
clay loam mottled in shades of brown, yellow, gray, and 
red. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: ow to moderate 
Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 

High water table: 42 to 60 inches below the surface 
Flooding: none 


Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Bigbee, 
Cahaba, and Chrysler soils. The included soils make up 
about 25 percent of the map unit, but individual areas 
are generally less than 10 acres. Bigbee and Chrysler 
soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
management differ from those of Bonneau soil. The 
contrasting soils make up about 15 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Bonneau soil is primarily used as woodland. 
Some areas have been cleared and are used for 
cultivated crops, hay, or pasture. 

This soil is suited to cultivated crops; however, the low 
available water capacity of the surface and subsurface 
layers is a limitation. The hazard of erosion is slight, but 
this soil is subject to gully erosion in areas that have a 
concentration of water. If the soil is tilled, a plowpan 
forms and restricts root growth of some annual crops. 
Crop residue returned to the soil helps to maintain tilth. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay; however, 
the low available water capacity of the surface and 
subsurface layers is a limitation. This soil is best suited 
to deep-rooted plants, such as bahiagrass and 
bermudagrass. Deferred grazing during dry periods helps 
keep the soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine and 
longleaf pine. Sweetgum and water oak are also grown. 
On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site index 
for loblolly pine is 85. The understory is mainly little 
bluestem, threeawn, water oak, and sweetgum. 

Moderate equipment use limitations, seedling mortality, 
and plant competition are concerns in managing timber 
on this soil. The thick sandy surface layer restricts the 
use of wheeled equipment, especially if the soil is very 
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dry. Harvesting should be limited to periods when the 
soil is moist. Droughtiness causes moderate seedling 
mortality. Increasing the tree planting rate can partly 
overcome this limitation. Competition by undesirable 
plants reduces plant growth and adequate natural or 
artificial reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate 
unwanted vegetation can control plant competition. 

This soil generally is suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Seepage severely limits 
the use of this soil as sewage lagoon areas and is 
difficult to overcome. Wetness moderately limits most 
other uses but can be overcome by proper design. 

This Bonneau soil is in capability subclass Ils, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 8S. 


CaA—Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
rarely flooded. This soil is deep, nearly level, and well 
drained. It is on major stream terraces in the 
southeastern part of the county. Individual areas range 
from 5 to 100 acres. Slopes are smooth and slightly 
convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The next layer is 
yellowish red sandy loam to a depth of about 14 inches. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of 37 inches. It is red 
sandy clay loam to a depth of about 28 inches and 
yellowish red sandy loam below that. The underlying 
material is strong brown loamy sand to a depth of 72 
inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: \ow 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: rare 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bigbee, Bonneau, and Chrysler soils. Also included are 
soils that are similar to Cahaba soil except they have 
either a yellow subsoil or a less clayey subsoil. The 
included soils make up about 25 percent of the map unit, 
but individual areas are generally less than 10 acres. 
Bigbee and Chrysler soils are contrasting soils, and their 
use and management differ from those of Cahaba soil. 
The contrasting soils make up about 15 percent of the 
map unit. 

This Cahaba soil is primarily used as woodland. Some 
areas have been cleared and are used for cultivated 
crops, hay, or pasture. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. The hazard 
of erosion is slight. This soil responds well to 
conservation tillage. If the soil is tilled, plowpans form 
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and restrict root growth of some annual crops. Crop 
residue returned to the soil helps to maintain tilth. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. No 
significant management concerns are present. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine and 
slash pine. Sweetgum and water oak are also grown. On 
the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site index for 
loblolly pine is 90. The understory is mainly little 
bluestem, panicum, American holly, longleaf uniola, 
flowering dogwood, and lespedeza. 

Moderate plant competition is a concern in managing 
timber on this soil. Competition by undesirable plants 
reduces plant growth and adequate natural or artificial 
reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation can control plant competition. 

This soil generally is not suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities because of seepage and 
flooding. 

This Cahaba soil is in capability class |, and the 
woodland ordination symbol! is 9A. 


CbA—Cahaba-Bigbee complex, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, rarely flooded. This complex consists of deep, 
nearly level, excessively drained Bigbee soil and well 
drained Cahaba soil on major stream terraces throughout 
the county. Individual areas range from 40 to more than 
1,500 acres. Slopes are smooth and slightly convex or 
slightly concave. The areas of these soils are too 
intricately mixed or too small to map separately at the 
scale used for the maps in the back of this publication. 

The Cahaba soil and similar soils make up about 50 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark yellowish brown sandy loam about 6 inches thick. 
The next layer is yellowish red sandy loam to a depth of 
about 12 inches. The subsoil extends to a depth of 37 
inches. It is red sandy clay loam to a depth of about 28 
inches and yellowish red sandy loam below that. The 
underlying material is strong brown loamy sand to a 
depth of 80 inches. 

The Bigbee soil and similar soils make up about 35 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown sand about 6 inches thick. The 
underlying material is fine sand. It is yellowish brown to a 
depth of about 23 inches, brownish yellow to a depth of 
about 43 inches, and very pale brown to a depth of 
about 80 inches. Soils similar to Bigbee soil are 
underlain by loamy material. 

Important properties of Cahaba soil: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: rare 
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important properties of Bigbee soil: 


Permeability: rapid 

Available water capacity: very low 

Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Foot zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 

High water table: 42 to 60 inches below the surface 
Flooding: rare 


included in mapping are areas of Bonneau, Chrysler, 
and Yonges soils. Also included are soils that are similar 
to Cahaba soil, but that have a yellowish brown subsoil. 
The included soils make up about 15 percent of the map 
unit, but individual areas are generally less than 10 
acres. Chrysler and Yonges soils are contrasting soils, 
and their use and management differ from those of 
Bigbee and Cahaba soils. The contrasting soils make up 
about 10 percent of the map unit. 

The Cahaba and Bigbee soils are used primarily as 
woodland. Some areas have been cleared and are used 
as pasture or for cultivated crops. 

These soils are suited to cultivated crops; however, 
the low available water capacity and droughtiness of the 
Bigbee soil limit the use of this soil for crops. Plant 
nutrients are readily leached from the root zone. 
Frequent, light applications of fertilizer are required to 
produce maximum yields. The Cahaba soil is well suited 
to most crops grown in Conecuh County. 

These soils are suited to pasture and hay. The low 
available water capacity of the Bigbee soil is a limitation; 
therefore, this soil is best suited to deep-rooted plants, 
such as bahiagrass and bermudagrass. Deferred grazing 
during dry periods helps keep the soil in good condition. 
The Cahaba soil has no significant limitations for this 
use. 

This map unit is suited to the production of loblolly 
pine and longleaf pine. Sweetgum and slash pine are 
also grown. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the 
mean site for loblolly pine is 90 on the Cahaba soil and 
80 on the Bigbee soil. The understory is mainly little 
bluestem, American holly, huckleberry, waxmyrtle, 
grassleaf goldaster, and water oak. 

Moderate equipment use limitations are a concern in 
managing timber on the Bigbee soil because of the thick 
sandy surface layer. Management activities should be 
conducted during periods when the soil is moist. 
Droughtiness causes severe seedling mortality on the 
Bigbee soil. Increasing the rate of tree planting can 
partly overcome this limitation. Plant competition is 
moderate in this complex. Competition by undesirable 
plants reduces plant growth and adequate natural or 
artificial reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate 
unwanted vegetation can control plant competition. 
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These soils generally are not suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities because of wetness, 
seepage, and flooding. These problems are difficult to 
overcome. 

The Cahaba soil is in capability class |, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 9A. The Bigbee soil is in 
capability subclass IIIs, and the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8S. 


ChA—Chrysler, occasionally flooded-Yonges, 
frequently flooded association, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This association consists of deep, nearly level, 
moderately well drained Chrysler soil and poorly drained 
Yonges soil on major stream terraces in the 
southeastern part of the county. Individual areas range 
from 300 to more than 1,000 acres. Slopes are smooth 
and slightly convex and slightly concave. The areas of 
these soils are too mixed or too small to map separately 
at the scale used for the maps in the back of this 
publication. 

The Chrysler soil and similar soils make up about 50 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of 72 inches. It is 
yellowish red clay to a depth of about 23 inches and 
mottled red, gray, and brown clay below that. The 
underlying material is mottled in shades of gray, red, and 
brown stratified loamy and clayey material. Soils similar 
to the Chrysler soil have a loamy subsoil throughout. 

The Yonges soil and similar soils make up about 30 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark gray loam about 3 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer extends to a depth of 7 inches. It is light gray 
sandy loam. The subsoil extends to a depth of 77 
inches. It is light brownish gray sandy clay loam to a 
depth of about 17 inches, grayish brown clay loam to a 
depth of about 42 inches, light olive gray sandy clay 
loam to a depth of about 57 inches, and mottled gray, 
yellow, and brown sandy loam below that. The 
underlying material to a depth of 90 inches is dark gray 
sandy loam. 

Important properties of Chrysler soil: 


Permeability: slow 

Available water capacity. moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 

High water table: 18 to 36 inches below the surface 
Flooding: occasional 


Important properties of Yonges soil: 


Permeability: moderately slow 
Available water capacity: moderate 
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Reaction: strongly acid to neutral in the upper part and 
slightly acid to moderately alkaline in the lower part 

Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 

High water table: 0 to 12 inches below the surface 

Flooaing: frequent 


Included in mapping are areas of Bigbee, Bonneau, 
and Cahaba soils. Also included are areas of very poorly 
drained soils in depressions. The included soils make up 
about 20 percent of the map unit, but individual areas 
are generally less than 10 acres. Bigbee and Bonneau 
soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
management differ from those of Chrysler and Yonges 
soil. They make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

The Chrysler and Yonges soils are used primarily as 
woodland. Some areas have been cleared and are used 
as pasture or for cultivated crops. 

These soils are suited to cultivated crops. The 
seasonal high water table limits the use of both soils for 
crops, and flooding is a hazard. Subsurface and surface 
drains help to lower the seasonal high water table. 
Wetness of the Chrysler soil seldom interferes with 
cultivation of common, full-season crops. If the Chrysler 
soil is to be tilled in winter and early in spring, 
subsurface drains should be used to lower the seasonal 
water table. Recommended spacings for subsurface 
drains are 80 to 120 feet for the Chrysler soil. Only crops 
that are water tolerant should be planted on the Yonges 
soil. Recommended spacings are 60 to 160 feet for 
subsurface drains and 100 to 160 feet for surface drains 
for the Yonges soil. 

These soils are suited to pasture and hay. Fertilizing 
and harvesting depend on soil wetness. Deferred grazing 
during wet periods prevents some soil compaction and 
helps keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. 

This map unit is suited to the production of loblolly 
pine and slash pine. American sycamore, sweetgum, and 
water oak are also grown. On the basis of a 50-year site 
curve, the mean site index for loblolly pine is 100 on 
both the Chrysler and Yonges soils. The understory is 
mainly gallberry, American holly, palmetto, greenbrier, 
waxmyrtle, sweetbay, and huckleberry. 

Because of wetness, equipment use limitations for 
managing timber are moderate on the Chrysler soil and 
severe on the Yonges soil. Management activities should 
be conducted during periods when the soils are dry. 
Wetness and flooding cause severe seedling mortality on 
the Yonges soil. To overcome seedling mortality, trees 
can either be planted on beds or the planting rate can 
be increased. The windthrow hazard is moderate on the 
Yonges soil because this soil is saturated in winter and 
early in spring. Heavy thinnings should be avoided on 
this soil. Plant competition is severe on both soils and 
can prevent adequate natural or artificial reforestation. 
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Site preparation to eliminate unwanted vegetation can 
control plant competition. 

These soils generally are not suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities because of wetness and 
flooding. These problems are difficult to overcome. Low 
strength is a severe limitation for local roads and streets 
on the Chrystler soil. 

The Chrysler soil is in capability subclass Ilw. The 
Yonges soil is in capability subclass Vlw. The woodland 
ordination symbol for both soils is 11W. 


CoC-—Conecuh sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, gently sloping or sloping, and 
moderately well drained. It is on broad ridges in the 
northern part of the county. Individual areas range from 
100 to more than 1,000 acres. Slopes are smooth and 
convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is clay. It extends 
to a depth of 50 inches. It is red to a depth of 43 inches 
and is mottled in shades of red, gray, and brown below 
that. The underlying material to a depth of about 72 
inches is stratified clayey and loamy material mottled in 
shades of red, yellow, and gray. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: extremely acid to strongly acid 

Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Arundel and Luverne soils. Also included are areas of 
soils that are similar to Conecuh soil except they have 
siltstone at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit, but 
individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. Luverne 
soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
management differ from those of Conecuh soil. The 
contrasting soils make up about 5 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Conecuh soil is used primarily as woodland. 
Some areas have been cleared and are used for 
cultivated crops or as pasture or hayland. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. Slope is a 
limitation. Erosion is a moderate hazard. If this soil is 
cultivated, conservation tillage, contour farming, and 
cover crops reduce runoff and help to control erosion. 
Terraces also help to control erosion, but the undulating 
surface in some areas makes construction difficult. Crop 
residue returned to the soil helps to maintain tilth. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay, but the hazard 
of erosion is a concern in management. 
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This soil is well suited to the production of ioblolly 
pine. Shortleaf pine, sweetgum, and water oak are also 
grown. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean 
site index for loblolly pine is 90. The understory is mainly 
greenbrier, yellow jessamine, longleaf uniola, 
huckleberry, little bluestem, muscadine grape, and 
flowering dogwood. 

Equipment use limitations are moderate and plant 
competition is severe for managing timber on this soil. 
The clayey subsoil restricts the use of equipment if the 
soil is wet. Management activities should be planned 
during periods when the soil is dry. Competition by 
undesirable plants reduces plant growth and adequate 
natural or artificial reforestation. Site preparation to 
eliminate unwanted vegetation can control plant 
competition. 

This soil generally is not suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Very slow permeability 
severely limits the use of this soil as sites for septic tank 
absorption fields and is difficult to overcome. Low 
strength is a severe limitation for local roads and streets. 
Shrinking and swelling and the clayey subsoil severely 
limit most other urban uses. They are also difficult to 
overcome. 

This Conecuh soil is in capability subclass |Ve, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 9C. 


CwC—Cowarts sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, well drained, and gently sloping. It is on 
ridges, knolls, and choppy side slopes in the 
southeastern part of the county. Individual areas range 
from 40 to more than 200 acres. Slopes are complex 
and convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam about 
6 inches thick. The next layer is yellowish brown sandy 
loam to a depth of 11 inches. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 33 inches. It is yellowish brown sandy clay loam 
to a depth of about 18 inches, yellowish brown clay loam 
that has strong brown and red mottles to a depth of 
about 25 inches, and clay loam that is mottled in shades 
of brown, red, and gray below that. The underlying 
material to a depth of about 60 inches is clay loam 
mottled in shades of brown, gray, and red. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Fuquay, Malbis, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. The 
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included soils make up about 25 percent of the map unit, 
but individual areas are generally less than 10 acres. 
Fuquay, Orangeburg, and Troup soils are contrasting 
soils, and their use and management differ from those of 
Cowarts soil. The contrasting soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit. 

This Cowarts soil is used primarily as woodland. Some 
areas have been cleared and are used for cultivated 
crops or as pasture or hayland. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. Slope is a 
limitation. Erosion is a moderate hazard. Conservation 
tillage, contour farming, and cover crops reduce runoff 
and help to control erosion, but the undulating surface in 
some areas makes construction difficult. Crop residue 
returned to the soil helps to maintain tilth. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. No 
significant management concerns are present. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine, 
slash pine, and longleaf pine. Sweetgum and water oak 
are also grown. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the 
mean site index for loblolly pine is 85. The understory is 
mainly little bluestem, greenbrier, panicum, tickclover, 
threeawn, and flowering dogwood. 

Plant competition is a moderate limitation for the 
management cf timber on this soil. Competition by 
undesirable plants reduces plant growth and adequate 
natural or artificial reforestation. Site preparation to 
eliminate unwanted vegetation can control plant 
competition. 

This soil generally is suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. The slow permeability 
severely limits the use of this soil for septic tank 
absorption fields and is difficult to overcome. Slope 
moderately limits most other urban uses. This limitation 
can generally be overcome by proper design. 


This Cowarts soil is in capability subclass Ille, and the _ 


woodland ordination symbol is 8A. 


FuB—Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, well drained, and nearly level to gently 
sloping. It is on lower side slopes and broad ridgetops 
throughout the county. Individual areas range from 20 to 
more than 200 acres. Slopes are smooth and slightly 
convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loamy 
sand about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown loamy sand to a depth of about 29 
inches. The subsoil extends to a depth of 75 inches. It is 
yellowish brown sandy loam and sandy clay loam to a 
depth of about 41 inches, and below that it is sandy clay 
loam that is mottled in shades of brown, red, and gray. It 
has 15 percent, by volume, plinthite below a depth of 41 
inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: slow 
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Available water capacity: low in the surface and 
subsurface layers and moderate in the subsoil 

Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 

Organic matter content: \ow 

Natural fertility: \ow 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 

High water table: 48 to 60 inches below the surface 

Flooding: none 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Gritney, Malbis, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. These 
included soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
management differ from those of Fuquay soil. They 
make up about 15 percent of the map unit, but individual 
areas are generally less than 10 acres. 

This Fuquay soil is primarily used as woodland. Some 
areas have been cleared and are used for cultivated 
crops, hay, or pasture. 

This soil is suited to cultivated crops. The low 
available water capacity of the surface and subsurface 
layers is a limitation. The hazard of erosion is slight or 
moderate, and this soil is subject to gully erosion in 
areas that have a concentration of water. If the soil is 
tilled, plowpans form and restrict root growth of some 
annual crops. Crop residue returned to the soil helps to 
maintain tilth. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. The low 
available water capacity of the surface and subsurface 
layers is a limitation; therefore, this soil is best suited to 
deep-rooted plants, such as bahiagrass and 
bermudagrass. Deferred grazing during dry periods helps 
keep the soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine, 
slash pine, and longleaf pine. Sweetgum and water oak 
are also grown. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the 
mean site index for loblolly pine is 85. The understory is 
mainly little bluestem, gallberry, greenbrier, common 
persimmon, American holly, and flowering dogwood. 

Moderate equipment use limitations, seedling mortality, 
and plant competition are the main concerns in 
managing timber on this soil. The thick sandy surface 
layer restricts the use of wheeled equipment, especially 
if the soil is very dry. Harvesting should be planned 
during periods when the soil is moist. Droughtiness 
causes moderate seedling mortality. Increasing the rate 
of tree planting can partly overcome this limitation. 
Competition by undesirable plants reduces plant growth 
and adequate natural or artificial reforestation. Site 
preparation to eliminate unwanted vegetation can control 
plant competition. 

This soil generally is suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Slow permeability 
moderately limits the use of this soil as sites for septic 
tank absorption fields but this limitation can generally be 
overcome by increasing the size of the field. 
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This Fuquay soil is in capability subclass Ils, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 8S. 


GrA—Greenville sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, well drained, and nearly level. It is on 
broad ridges in the north-central part of the county. 
Individual areas range from 10 to more than 150 acres. 
Slopes are long, smooth, and slightly convex and slightly 
concave. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The next layer is dusky 
red sandy loam to a depth of 9 inches. The subsoil is 
dark red clay and sandy clay to a depth of 80 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Malbis, Orangeburg, and Red Bay soils. Also 
included are soils similar to Greenville soil except that 
the lower part of the subsoil is yellowish red or the 
subsoil decreases in clay content with depth. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit, 
but individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. 
Malbis soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
management differ from those of Greenville soil. The 
contrasting soils make up about 5 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Greenville soil is used primarily for cultivated 
crops or as pasture or hayland. In some areas, it is used 
as woodland. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. The hazard 
of erosion is slight. Conservation tillage, terraces, 
contour farming, and cover crops reduce runoff and help 
to control erosion. Crop residue returned to the soil 
helps to maintain tilth. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. No 
significant management concerns are present. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine. 
Slash pine and longleaf pine are also grown. On the 
basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site index for 
loblolly pine is 85. The understory is mainly greenbrier, 
little bluestem, huckleberry, muscadine grape, yellow 
jessamine, and flowering dogwood. 

Moderate piant competition is a concern in managing 
timber on this soil. Competition by undesirable plants 
reduces plant growth and adequate natural or artificial 
reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation can control plant competition. 
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This soil generally is suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Seepage moderately 
limits the use of this soil as sewage lagoon areas but 
can be overcome by proper design. Low strength is a 
moderate limitation for local roads and streets. 
Permeability moderately limits the use as sites for septic 
tank absorption fields, but this limitation can be 
overcome by increasing the size of the absorption field. 

This Greenville soil is in capability class |, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 8A. 


GrB—Greenville sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, well drained, and gently sloping. It is on 
broad ridges in the north- and east-central parts of the 
county. Individual areas range from 10 to more than 
1,000 acres. Slopes are long, smooth, and convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The next layer is dusky 
red sandy loam to a depth of 9 inches. The subsoil is 
dark red clay and sandy clay to a depth of 80 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 
Organic matter content: |ow 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding. none 


Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Malbis, Orangeburg, and Red Bay soils. Also 
included are soils similar to Greenville soil except that 
the lower part of the subsoil is yellowish red or the 
subsoil decreases in clay content with depth. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit, 
but individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. 
Malbis soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
management differ from those of Greenville soil. The 
contrasting soils make up about 5 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Greenville soil is used primarily for cultivated 
crops or as pasture or hayland. In some areas, it is used 
as woodland. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops (fig. 3), 
pasture, or hay. Slope is a limitation. Erosion is a 
moderate hazard. Conservation tillage, terraces, contour 
farming, and cover crops reduce runoff and help to 
control erosion. Crop residue returned to the soil helps 
to maintain tilth. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. No 
significant management concerns are present. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine. 
Slash pine and longleaf pine are also grown. On the 
basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site index for 
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Figure 3.—Greenville sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes, Is well suited to the cultivation of soybeans. 


lobloliy pine is 85. The understory is mainly little 
bluestem, huckleberry, muscadine grape, yellow 
jessamine, and flowering dogwood. 

Moderate plant competition is a concern in managing 
timber on this soil. Competition by undesirable plants 
reduces plant growth and adequate natural or artificial 
reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation can contro! plant competition. 

This soil generally is suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Seepage and slope 
moderately limit the use of this soil as sewage lagoon 
areas but these limitations can be overcome by proper 
design. Low strength is a moderate limitation for local 
roads and streets. Permeability moderately limits the use 
as sites for septic tank absorption fields, but this 
limitation can be overcome by increasing the size of the 
absorption field. 

This Greenville soil is in capability subclass lle, and 
the woodland ordination symbol is 8A. 


GuC—Greenville-Urban land complex, 0 to 7 
percent slopes. This complex consists of deep, well 
drained, nearly level to gently sloping Greenville soil and 
Urban land on broad upland ridges and side slopes. 
Individual areas range from 5 to 100 acres. Slopes are 
smooth and convex. The areas of Greenville soil and 
Urban land are too intricately mixed or too small to map 
separately at the scale used for the maps in the back of 
this publication. 


The Greenville soil makes up about 60 percent of the 
map unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish 
brown sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The next layer is 
dusky red sandy loam to a depth of 9 inches. The 
subsoil is dark red clay and sandy clay to a depth of 
about 80 inches. Many areas have been altered either by 
grading or having excavated soil spread over the 
surface. 

Important properties of Greenville soil: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Urban land makes up about 30 percent of the map 
unit. This land is covered by houses, buildings, streets, 
and parking areas. Cutting and filling, shaping and 
grading, excavating, or compacting altered the original 
soil in many areas. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of Bibb, 
Orangeburg, Red Bay, and Troup soils. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit, but 
individual areas generally are 10 acres or less. Bibb and 
Troup soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
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management differ from those of Greenville soil. The 
contrasting soils make up about 5 percent of the map 
unit. 

The Greenville soil is well suited to most recreational 
uses. Jn some areas, grading is necessary in site 
preparation for intensive recreational development. The 
surface layer needs to be removed and stockpiled before 
grading and shaping; then respread to provide a good 
medium for plants. 

The Greenville soil is well suited to residential and 
industrial uses. Grading, cutting, filling, and excavating 
are needed in some areas for local roads and streets. 
Permeability is a moderate limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields. 

The Greenville soil is well suited to most garden and 
landscaping plants common to the area. No significant 
management concerns are present. 

This complex is not assigned a capability subclass or 
a woodland ordination symbol. 


GyC—Gritney-Malbis-Fuquay complex, 1 to 8 
percent slopes. This complex consists of deep, well 
drained, gently sloping soils on uplands in the 
southwestern part of the county. Individual areas range 
from 100 to more than 1,500 acres. Slopes are complex 
and either slightly convex or slightly concave. The areas 
of this complex are too intricately mixed or too small to 
map separately at the scale used for the maps in the 
back of this publication. 

The Gritney soil makes up about 40 percent of the 
map unit. Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light 
yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth of about 7 
inches. The next layer is yellowish brown sandy loam to 
a depth of 11 inches. The subsoil is yellowish red and 
strong brown clay loam to a depth of 53 inches. Below a 
depth of 20 inches, it has mottles in shades of red, 
brown, and gray. The underlying material to a depth of 
67 inches is yellowish brown sandy clay loam that has 
motiles in shades of gray, red, brown, and yellow. 

The Malbis soil makes up about 30 percent of the map 
unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to 
a depth of 72 inches. It is yellowish brown loam to a 
depth of about 15 inches and yellowish brown and 
strong brown sandy clay loam to a depth of about 50 
inches. Below that, it is sandy clay loam mottled in 
shades of brown, red, and gray. Below a depth of 37 
inches, the subsoil is 15 percent, by volume, plinthite. 

The Fuquay soil makes up about 20 percent of the 
map unit. Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown 
loamy sand about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown and light yellowish brown loamy sand to 
a depth of about 29 inches. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of about 75 inches. It is yellowish brown sandy 
loam to a depth of 35 inches. To a depth of 41 inches, 
the subsoil is yellowish brown sandy clay loam that has 
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strong brown mottles, and below that, it is sandy clay 
loam that is mottled in shades of brown, red, and gray. It 
is about 15 percent, by volume, plinthite below a depth 
of 41 inches. 

lmportant properties of Gritney soil: 


Permeability: slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: \ow 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Important properties of Malbis soil: 


Permeability: moderate or moderately slow 
Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: \ow 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of 37 inches 

High water table: 30 to 48 inches below the surface 
Flooding: none 


Important properties of Fuquay soil: 


Permeability: slow 

Available water capacity: \ow 

Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of 41 inches 

High water table: 48 to 60 inches below the surface 
Flooding: none 


Included in this complex are areas of Orangeburg and 
Poarch soils. Also included are small areas of soils that 
are similar to Gritney soil, except they have more clay 
and silt in the subsoil, and the subsoil extends to a depth 
of more than 60 inches. The included soils make up 
about 10 percent of the map unit, but individual areas 
are generally less than 5 acres. Orangeburg and Poarch 
soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
management differ from those of Gritney, Malbis, and 
Fuquay soils. The contrasting soils make up about 5 
percent of the map unit. 

The Gritney, Malbis, and Fuquay soils are used 
primarily as woodland. Some areas have been cleared 
and are used as hayland or pasture or for cultivated 
crops. 

These soils are suited to cultivated crops. Slope limits 
the use of these soils for crops, and erosion is a 
moderate hazard. The low available water capacity of 
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Fuquay soil is an additional limitation. Conservation 
tillage, contour farming, and cover crops reduce runoff 
and help to control erosion. Terraces also help to control 
erosion, but in some areas the undulating surface makes 
construction difficult. Crop residue returned to the soil 
helps to maintain tilth. 

These soils are well suited to hay and pasture. The 
low available water capacity of Fuquay soil is the main 
limitation; therefore, this soil is best suited to deep- 
rooted plants, such as bahiagrass and bermudagrass. 
These soils have no other significant management 
limitations for hay or pasture. 

This map unit is suited to the production of loblolly 
pine, slash pine, and longleaf pine. Sweetgum and water 
oak are also grown. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, 
the mean site index for loblolly pine is 80 on the Gritney 
soil, 95 on the Malbis soil, and 85 on the Fuquay soil. 
The understory is mainly little bluestem, longleaf uniola, 
lespedeza, honeysuckle, dogwood, and tickclover. 

The moderate equipment use limitation is a concern in 
managing timber because of the clayey subsoil in the 
Gritney soil and the thick sandy surface !ayer in the 
Fuquay soil. Droughtiness of the Fuquay soil causes 
moderate seedling mortality. Increasing the rate of tree 
planting can partly overcome this limitation. Competition 
by undesirable plants is moderate and reduces plant 
growth and adequate natural or artificial reforestation. 
Site preparation to eliminate unwanted vegetation can 
control plant competition. 

These soils generally are suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Wetness and 
permeability limit the use of these soils for septic tank 
absorption fields, but these limitations can be overcome 
by proper design. Low strength and shrinking and 
swelling are slight to severe limitations to the use of 
Gritney and Malbis soils for local roads and streets, and 
these limitations are costly to overcome. 

The Gritney soil is in capability subclass IVe, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 8C. The Maibis soil is in 
capability subclass I!le, and the woodland ordination 
symbol is 10A. The Fuquay soil is in capability subclass 
Ills, and the woodland ordination symbol is 8S. 


HaC—Halso sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is moderately deep, moderately well drained, 
and gently sloping. It is on broad ridges and upper side 
slopes in the extreme northern part of the county. About 
650 acres of this soil is in the county. Slopes are smooth 
and convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam about 
5 inches thick. The subsoil is clay and extends to a 
depth of 41 inches. It is red to a depth of 31 inches, and 
is mottled gray and red below that. The underlying 
material is clayey shale that is mottled in shades of red, 
yellow, gray, and brown to a depth of 60 inches. 

Important soil properties: 
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Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: extremely acid to strongly acid 

Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: \ow 

Depth to bedrock: 48 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of 40 inches 

High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Luverne soils. These included soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit, but individual areas are 
generally less than 5 acres. 

This Halso soil is used primarily as woodland. Some 
areas have been cleared and are used as pasture or 
hayland. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. Slope 
limits the use of this soil for crops, and erosion is a 
moderate hazard. Conservation tillage, contour farming, 
and cover crops reduce runoff and help to control 
erosion. Terraces also help to contro! erosion, but in 
some areas the undulating surface makes construction 
difficult. Crop residue returned to the soil helps to 
maintain tilth. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay, but erosion is a 
hazard. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine. 
Slash pine and shortleaf pine are also grown. On the 
basis of a 0-year site curve, the mean site index for 
loblolly pine is 85. The understory is mainly greenbrier, 
yellow jessamine, longleaf uniola, huckleberry, little 
bluestem, and flowering dogwood. 

Moderate equipment use limitations and plant 
competition are concerns in managing timber on this soil. 
The clayey subsoil restricts the use of equipment if the 
subsoil is wet. Management activities should be limited 
to periods when the soil is dry. Competition by 
undesirable plants reduces plant growth and adequate 
natural or artificial reforestation. Site preparation to 
eliminate unwanted vegetation can control plant 
competition. 

This soil generally is not suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Permeability and depth of 
the clayey shale severely limit the use of this soil for 
septic tank absorption fields, and these limitations are 
difficult to overcome. Low strength is a severe limitation 
for local roads and streets. Shrinking and swelling, the 
clayey subsoil, and depth to shale material are severe 
limitations for most other urban uses. These limitations 
are difficult to overcome. 

This Halso soil is in capability subclass IVe, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 8C. 


IbA--izagora, rarely flooded-Bethera, occasionally 
flooded association, 0 to 3 percent slopes. This 
association consists of deep, nearly level, moderately 
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well drained Izagora soil and poorly drained Bethera soil 
on major stream terraces in the northern and eastern 
part of the county. Slopes are smooth and slightly 
convex or slightly concave. The areas of these soils 
could have been mapped separately, but this was not 
practical, considering the projected land use. 

The Izagora soil and similar soils make up about 55 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
very dark grayish brown loam about 3 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown fine sandy loam to a 
depth of about 8 inches. The subsoil extends to a depth 
of 80 inches. It is yellowish brown clay loam to a depth 
of about 33 inches and clay that is mottled in shades of 
brown, red, and gray below that. Soils similar to Izagora 
soil have a loamy subsoil throughout. 

The Bethera soil and similar soils make up about 25 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam about 2 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is grayish brown fine sandy 
loam to a depth of about 6 inches. The subsoil is gray 
sandy clay loam and clay loam to a depth of about 62 
inches. 

Important properties of Izagora soil: 


Permeability: slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: extremely acid to medium acid 

Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: \ow 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 

High water table: 24 to 36 inches below the surface 
Flooding: rare 


Important properties of Bethera soil: 


Permeability: slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: extremely acid to medium acid 

Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: 0 to 18 inches below the surface 
Flooding: occasional 


Included in mapping are areas of Bigbee and Chrysier 
soils. Also included are areas of very poorly drained soils 
in depressions. The included soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit, but individual areas are 
generally less than 10 acres. Bigbee soils and the very 
poorly drained soils are contrasting soils, and their use 
and management differ from those of Izagora and 
Bethera soils. The contrasting soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

The Izagora and Bethera soils are used primarily as 
woodland. Some areas have been cleared and are used 
as pasture or for cultivated crops. 
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These soils are suited to cultivated crops. The 
seasonal high water table limits the use of both soils for 
crops, and flooding of Bethera soil is a hazard. 
Subsurface and surface drains help to lower the 
seasonal water table. Recommended spacings is 60 to 
120 feet for subsurface and surface drains for Bethera 
soil. Wetness of Izagora soil seldom interferes with 
cultivation of common full-season crops. If [zagora soil is 
to be tilled in winter and early in spring, subsurface or 
surface drains should be used to lower the seasonal 
water table. Recommended spacings for subsurface 
drains is 100 to 130 feet and for surface drains is 120 to 
160 feet. Only crops that are water tolerant should be 
planted on Bethera soil. 

These soils are well suited to pasture and hay. 
Fertilizing and harvesting depend on soil wetness. 
Deferred grazing during wet periods prevents some soil 
compaction and helps keep the pasture and the soil in 
good condition. 

These soils are suited to the production of loblolly pine 
and slash pine. Sweetgum and water oak are also 
grown. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean 
site index for loblolly pine is 90 on both the Izagora and 
Bethera soils. The understory is mainly gallberry, longleaf 
uniola, American holly, huckleberry, sweetgum, and 
blackgum. 

Because of wetness, equipment use limitations in 
managing timber are moderate on the Izagora soil and 
severe on the Bethera soil. Management activities 
should be conducted during periods when the soils are 
dry. Wetness causes severe seedling mortality on 
Bethera soil. To overcome seedling mortality, trees can 
be planted on beds or the planting rate can be 
increased. The windthrow hazard on Bethera soil is 
moderate because this soil is saturated in winter and 
early in spring. Heavy thinnings should be avoided on 
this soil. Plant competition is severe on both soils and 
can prevent adequate natural or artificial reforestation. 
Site preparation to eliminate unwanted vegetation can 
control plant competition. 

These soils generally are not suited to use as sites for 
buildings or sanitary facilities because of wetness and 
flooding. These problems are difficult to overcome. Low 
strength is a severe limitation for local roads and streets. 

The Izagora soil is in capability subclass Ilw. The 
Bethera soil is in capability subclass [Vw. The woodland 
ordination symbol for both soils is 9W. 


LuC—Luverne sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, well drained, and gently sloping. It is on 
ridges and side slopes in the northern part of the county. 
Individual areas range from 100 to more than 1,000 
acres. Slopes are complex and convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 28 inches. It is yellowish red clay to a depth of 
about 18 inches and yellowish red clay loam below that. 
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The underlying material is red and yellowish brown 
stratified loamy material to a depth of about 40 inches 
and soft gray shale interbedded with red and yellowish 
brown sandy loam material to a depth of about 65 
inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: extremely acid to strongly acid 

Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Conecuh and Orangeburg soils. The included soils make 
up about 10 percent of the map unit, but individual areas 
are generally less than 5 acres. Orangeburg soils are 
contrasting soils, and their use and management differ 
from those of Luverne soil. The contrasting soils make 
up about 5 percent of the map unit. 

This Luverne soil is used primarily as woodland. Some 
areas have been cleared and are used for cultivated 
crops or as pasture or hayland. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops but can 
produce moderate yields. Slope limits the use of this soil 
for crops, and erosion is a moderate hazard. 
Conservation tillage, contour farming, and cover crops 
reduce runoff and help to control erosion. Terraces also 
help to control erosion, but in some areas the undulating 
surface makes construction difficult. Crop residue 
returned to the soil helps to maintain tilth. 

This sail is suited to pasture and hay. No significant 
management concerns are present. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine. 
Shortleaf pine and longleaf pine are also grown. On the 
basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site index for 
loblolly pine is 90. The understory is mainly greenbrier, 
poison oak, longleaf uniola, huckleberry, little bluestem, 
waxmyrtie, muscadine grape, and flowering dogwood. 

Modeate equipment use limitations and plant 


competition are concerns in managing timber on this soil. 


The clayey subsoil restricts the use of equipment if the 
soil is wet. Management activities should be limited to 
periods when the soil is dry. Competition by undesirable 
plants reduces plant growth and adequate natural or 
artificial reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate 
unwanted vegetation can control plant competition. 
This soil generally is poorly suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Moderately slow 
permeability severely limits the use of this soil for septic 
tank absorption fields and is difficult to overcome. Low 
strength is a severe limitation for local roads and streets. 
Shrinking and swelling is a moderate limitation for most 
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other urban uses, but this limitation can sometimes be 
overcome by proper design. 

This Luverne soil is in capability subclass |Ve, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 9C. 


LuD—Luverne sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, well drained, and sloping. It is on 
narrow ridges and side slopes in the northern part of the 
county. Individual areas range from 100 acres to more 
than 1,000 acres. Slopes are complex and convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 28 inches. It is yellowish red clay to a depth of 
about 18 inches and yellowish red clay loam below that. 
The underlying material is red and yellowish brown 
stratified loamy material to a depth of about 40 inches 
and soft gray shale interbedded with red and yellowish 
brown sandy loam material to a depth of about 65 
inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: extremely acid to strongly acid 

Organic matter content: \ow 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Conecuh, Izagora, and Bethera soils. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of the map unit, but individual 
areas are generally less than 10 acres. Bethera and 
Izagora soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
management differ from those of Luverne soil. The 
contrasting soils are generally indicated on the soil map 
with an intermittent or perennial stream symbol and 
make up about 5 percent of the map unit. 

This Luverne soil is used primarily as woodland. Some 
areas have been cleared and are used for cultivated 
crops or as pasture or hayland. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops. Slope limits 
the use of this soil for crops, and erosion is a severe 
hazard. Conservation tillage, contour farming, and cover 
crops reduce runoff and help to control erosion. 
Terraces also help to control erosion, but in most areas 
the undulating surface makes construction difficult. Crop 
residue returned to the soil helps to maintain tilth. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. Slope is a 
significant management concern, and erosion is a 
hazard. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine. 
Shortleaf pine and longieaf pine are also grown. On the 
basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site index for 
loblolly pine is 90. The understory is mainly greenbrier, 
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poison oak, longleaf uniola, huckleberry, little bluestem, 
waxmyrtle, muscadine grape, and flowering dogwood. 

Moderate equipment use limitations and plant 
competition are concerns in managing timber on this soil. 
The clayey subsoil restricts the use of equipment if the 
soil is wet. Management activities should be limited to 
periods when the soil is dry. Competition by undesirable 
plants reduces plant growth and adequate natural or 
artificial reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate 
unwanted vegetation can control plant competition. 

This soil generally is poorly suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Moderately slow 
permeability is a severe limitation for the use of this soil 
for septic tank absorption fields, and slope and shrinking 
and swelling are moderate or severe limitations for most 
other urban uses. These limitations are difficult to 
overcome, Low strength is a severe limitation for local 
roads and streets. 

This Luverne soil is in capability subclass Vie, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 9C. 


MaB—Malbis sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, well drained, and nearly level to gently 
sloping. It is on broad ridges and toe slopes throughout 
the county. Individual areas range from 5 to more than 
100 acres. Slopes are long, smooth, and slightly convex 
or slightly concave. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to 
a depth of 72 inches. It is yellowish brown loam to a 
depth of about 15 inches and yellowish brown sandy 
clay loam to a depth of about 37 inches. Below that, the 
subsoil is sandy clay loam that is mottled in shades of 
brown and red and has 15 percent, by volume, plinthite. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate or moderately slow 
Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of 37 inches 

High water table: 30 to 48 inches below the surface 
Flooding: none 


Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Fuquay, Orangeburg, and Poarch soils. Also 
included are soils that are similar to Malbis soil except 
they have either a clayey subsoil or they are moderately 
well drained. The included soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit, but individual areas are 
generally less than 5 acres. Orangeburg soils, the soils 
that have a clayey subsoil, and the moderately well 
drained soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
management differ from those of the Malbis soil. These 
contrasting soils make up about 10 percent of the map 
unit. 
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This Malbis soil is used primarily for cultivated crops or 
as pasture or hayland. In some areas, it is used as 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. Slope limits 
the use of this soil for crops, and erosion is a moderate 
hazard. Conservation tillage, terraces, contour farming, 
and cover crops reduce runoff and help to control 
erosion. Crop residue returned to the soil helps to 
maintain tilth. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. No 
significant management concerns are present. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine. 
Slash pine and longleaf pine are also grown. On the 
basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site index for 
loblolly pine is 95. The understory is mainly greenbrier, 
little bluestem, gallberry, yellow jessamine, sumac, 
huckleberry, and flowering dogwood. 

Moderate plant competition is a concern in managing 
timber on this soil. Competition by undesirable plants 
reduces plant growth and adequate natural or artificial 
reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation can control plant competition. 

This soil generally is suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Wetness and 
permeability severely limit the use of this soil for septic 
tank absorption fields. These limitations are difficult to 
overcome. Wetness is a moderate limitation for most 
other urban uses. 

This Malbis soil is in capability subclass ile, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 10A. 


OcC—Oktibbeha-Cadeville complex, 1 to 8 percent 
slopes. This complex consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, gently sloping to sloping soils on uplands in the 
central part of the county. Individual areas range from 
100 to more than 500 acres. Slopes are long, smooth, 
and slightly convex and slightly concave. The areas of 
these soils are too intricately mixed or too small to map 
separately at the scale used for the maps in the back of 
this publication. 

The Oktibbeha soil and similar soils make up about 45 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
very dark grayish brown clay loam about 3 inches thick. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of 36 inches. It is red 
clay to a depth of about 16 inches and clay that is 
mottled in shades of red and gray to a depth of about 36 
inches. The underlying material is yellowish brown clay 
to a depth of 60 inches. 

The Cadeville soil and similar soils make up about 40 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark brown fine sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil is clay and extends to a depth of 40 inches. It is 
yellowish red to a depth of 12 inches; mottled in shades 
of red, brown, and gray to a depth of about 20 inches; 
and light brownish gray with red and yellowish brown 
mottles below that. The underlying material to a depth of 
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72 inches is clay that is mottied in shades of red, gray, 
yellow, and brown. 
Important properties of Oktibbeha soil: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid to moderately alkaline 
Organic matter content: moderate 

Natural fertility: moderate 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Important properties of Cadeville soil: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: extremely acid to strongly acid 

Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are areas of Malbis, Orangeburg, 
Saffell, and Troup soils. These soils are contrasting soils, 
and their use and management differ from those of 
Oktibbeha and Cadeville soils. The contrasting soils 
make up about 15 percent of the map unit. Also included 
are areas of soils that are similar to Oktibbeha and 
Cadeville soils except they are deeper. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit, but 
individual areas are generally less than 15 acres. 

The Oktibbeha and Cadeville soils are used primarily 
as woodland and pasture. In some areas, these soils are 
used as hayland or for cultivated crops. 

These soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops. Slope 
limits the use of these soils for crops, and erosion is a 
severe hazard. Conservation tillage, terraces, contour 
farming, and cover crops reduce runoff and help to 
control erosion. Crop residue returned to the soil helps 
to maintain tilth. These soils can be cultivated within a 
narrow range of moisture content. 

These soils are suited to hay and pasture. Oktibbeha 
soil cracks if it is dry. The soils in this complex have low 
strength if they are wet. Deferred grazing helps keep the 
soil and sod in good condition. 

These soils are suited to the production of loblolly 
pine. Shortleaf pine is also grown. On the basis of a 50- 
year site curve, the mean site index for loblolly pine is 90 
on Oktibbeha soil and 85 on Cadeville soil. The 
understory is mainly greenbrier, yellow jessamine, 
waxmyrtle, honeysuckle, dogwood, and huckleberry. 

Equipment use limitations are moderate on Oktibbeha 
soil and severe on Cadeville soil. Seedling mortality is 
moderate because of the clayey subsoil in both soils. In 
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managing these soils for timber production, activities 
should be conducted when the soil is dry. Increasing the 
tree planting rate can overcome seedling mortality. Plant 
competition is moderate on Cadeville soil and severe on 
Oktibbeha soil. It reduces adequate natural or artificial 
reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation can control plant competition. 

These soils generally are not suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Permeability and 
shrinking and swelling are severe limitations for most 
urban uses and are difficult to overcome. Low strength is 
a severe limitation for local roads and streets. 

The Oktibbeha and Cadeville soils are in capability 
subclass |Ve. The woodland ordination symbol is 9C for 
Oktibbeha soil and 8C for Cadeville soil. 


OsE—Oktibbeha-Saffell complex, 5 to 25 percent 
slopes. This complex consists of sloping to moderately 
steep, moderately well drained, clayey Oktibbeha soil 
and deep, well drained, gravelly Saffell soil on uplands in 
the central part of the county. Individual areas range 
from 100 to 500 acres or more. Slopes are complex and 
either convex or concave. The areas of these soils are 
too intricately mixed or too small to map separately at 
the scale used for the maps in the back of this 
publication. 

The Oktibbeha soil and similar soiis make up about 65 
percent of the map unit. These soils are on mid slopes 
and toe slopes. Slopes are 5 to 15 percent. Typically, 
the surface layer is very dark grayish brown clay loam 
about 3 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
36 inches. It is red clay to a depth of about 16 inches 
and clay that is mottled in shades of red, gray, and 
brown below that. The underlying material is yellowish 
brown clay to a depth of 60 inches. 

The Saffell soil and similar soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit. These soils are on narrow 
ridgetops and upper side slopes. Slopes are 8 to 25 
percent. These soils are on a higher elevation of the 
landscape than the Oktibbeha soil. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark grayish brown gravelly loamy sand about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish red and red very 
gravelly sandy clay loam to a depth of about 28 inches. 
The next layer is red very gravelly loamy sand to a depth 
of 43 inches. The underlying material is yellowish red 
extremely gravelly loamy sand to a depth of 60 inches. 

Important properties of Oktibbeha soil: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid to moderately alkaline 
Organic matter content: moderate 

Natural fertility: moderate 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 
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Important properties of Saffell soil: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: low 

Reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are areas of Orangeburg, Malbis, 
and Troup soils. Also included are areas that are similar 
to Oktibbeha soil except they are either better drained or 
have a less clayey subsoil. These included soils make up 
about 15 percent of the map unit, but individual areas 
are generally less than 5 acres. Orangeburg and Malbis 
soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
management differ from those of Oktibbeha and Saffell 
soils. The contrasting soils make up about 10 percent of 
the map unit. 

The Oktibbeha and Saffell soils are used primarily as 
woodland. Some areas have been cleared and are being 
used as hayland or pasture. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops. Slope 
limits the use of these soils for crops, and erosion is a 
severe hazard. The low available water capacity of 
Saffell soil is an additional limitation. Crop residue 
returned to the soil helps to maintain tilth. Oktibbeha soil 
can be cultivated within a narrow range of moisture 
content. 

These soils are poorly suited to hay and pasture. 
Steepness of slope is a limitation, and erosion is a 
severe hazard. The low available water capacity of 
Saffell soil is an additional limitation. 

These soils are suited to the production of loblolly 
pine. Shortleaf pine is also grown. On the basis of a 50- 
year site curve, the mean site index for loblolly pine is 90 
on the Oktibbeha soil and 70 on the Saffell soil. The 
understory is mainly greenbrier, yellow jessamine, little 
bluestem, honeysuckle, dogwood, and huckleberry. 

Erosion is a moderate hazard on Saffell soil. 
Management activities should include conservation 
practices to control erosion. Site preparation methods 
that minimize soil disturbance are needed. The clay 
subsoil in Oktibbeha soil and gravelly surface layer in 
Saffell soil cause a moderate equipment use limitation. 
Management activities should be conducted during 
periods when the soils are dry. The gravelly surface layer 
and clayey subsoil cause moderate seedling mortality on 
the Oktibbeha and Saffell soils. Increasing the rate of 
tree planting can overcome this limitation. Plant 
competition is severe on Oktibbeha soil and reduces 
plant growth and adequate natural or artificial 
reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation can control plant competition. 
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These soils generally are not suited to use as sites for 
buildings or sanitary facilities. Slope, permeability, and 
shrinking and swelling moderately or severely limit the 
use of these soils for most urban uses. These limitations 
are difficult to overcome. Low strength is a severe 
limitation to use of the Oktibbeha soil for local roads and 
streets. 

Oktibbeha and Saffell soils are in capability subclass 
Vie. The woodland ordination symbol is 9C for Oktibbeha 
soil and 6F for Saffell soil. 


OrB—Orangeburg sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, well drained, and gently 
sloping. It is on broad ridges and upper side slopes 
throughout the county. Individual areas range from 5 
acres to more than 500 acres. Slopes are long, smooth, 
and convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The next layer is dark 
yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth of 12 inches. The 
subsoil extends to a depth of 72 inches. It is yellowish 
red sandy loam to a depth of 20 inches and red sandy 
clay loam below that. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: \ow 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Malbis, Greenville, and Troup soils. Also included are 
soils that are similar to Orangeburg soil except they have 
either a sandy loam or a clay loam subsoil. The included 
soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit, but 
individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. Troup 
and Malbis soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
management differ from those of Orangeburg soil. The 
contrasting soils make up about 5 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Orangeburg soil is used primarily for cultivated 
crops (fig. 4) or as pasture or hayland. !n some areas, it 
is used as woodland. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops; however, 
slope is a limitation and erosion is a moderate hazard. 
Conservation tillage, terraces, contour farming, and 
cover crops reduce runoff and help to control erosion. 
Crop residue returned to the soil helps to maintain tilth. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. No 
significant management concerns are present. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine. 
Slash pine and longleaf pine are also grown. On the 
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Figure 4.—Peanuts Is a sultable crop In Orangeburg sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes. 


basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site index for 
loblolly pine is 90. The understory is mainly yellow 
jessamine, little bluestem, huckleberry, sumac, 
greenbrier, and flowering dogwood. 

Moderate plant competition is a concern in managing 
timber on this soil. Competition by undesirable plants 
reduces plant growth and adequate natural or artificial 
reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation can control plant competition. 

This soil generally is well suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Seepage and slope 
moderately limit the use of this soil for sewage lagoon 
areas, but these limitations can be overcome by proper 
design. No other significant limitations are present. 

This Orangeburg soil is in capability subclass lle, and 
the woodland ordination symbol is 9A. 


OuC—Orangeburg-Urban land complex, 0 to 7 
percent slopes. This complex consists of deep, well 
drained, nearly level to gently sloping Orangeburg soil 
and areas of Urban land on broad upland ridges and 


side slopes. Individual areas range from 20 to 200 acres. 


Slopes are smooth and convex. The areas of 
Orangeburg soil and Urban land are too intricately mixed 
or too small to map separately at the scale used for the 
maps in the back of this publication. 


The Orangeburg soil and similar soils make up about 
60 percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The 
next layer is dark yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth 
of 12 inches. The subsoil extends to a depth of 72 
inches. It is yellowish red sandy loam to a depth of 20 
inches and red sandy clay loam below that. Many areas 
have been altered by grading or by having excavated 
subsoil material spread over the surface. 

Important properties of Orangeburg soil: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Urban land makes up about 30 percent of the map 
unit. This land is covered by houses, buildings, streets, 
and parking areas. Cutting and filling, shaping and 
grading, excavating, or compacting altered the original 
soil in many areas. 
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Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Greenville, Malbis, and Troup soils. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of the map unit, but individual 
areas generally are 5 acres or less. Troup and Malbis 
soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
management differ from those of Orangeburg soil. These 
contrasting soils make up about 5 percent of the map 
unit. 

The Orangeburg soil is well suited to most recreational 
uses. In some areas, grading is necessary in site 
preparation for intensive recreational development. The 
surface layer needs to be removed and stockpiled before 
grading; then respread to provide a good medium for 
plants. ; 

The Orangeburg soil is well suited to residential and 
industrial uses. Grading, cutting, filling, and excavating 
are needed in some areas for local roads and streets. 
No significant limitations for septic tank absorption fields, 
dwellings, and local roads and streets are present. This 
soil is suited to use as sites for small commercial 
buildings. Small amounts of cutting are necessary. The 
Orangeburg soil is well suited to most garden and 
landscaping plants common to the area. No significant 
management concerns are present. 

This complex is not assigned a capability subclass or 
a woodland ordination symbol. 


PITS—Pits. This map unit consists of open 
excavations from which the soil and part of the 
underlying material have been removed. Areas of spoil 
material are also in this map unit. Mapped areas are the 
result of excavation activities to remove soil material or 
gravel, or both. Some areas are partly filled with water 
during winter and spring. Individual areas are 3 to 10 
acres. Those areas that are smaller than 3 acres are 
shown on the soil map with a special symbol. 

Important properties of Pits: 


Permeability: variable 

Available water capacity: very low 

Reaction: variable 

Organic matter content: very low 

Natural fertility: very low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: variable 

High water table: more than 6 feet below the surface 
Flooding: none 


In most areas the excavations are 10 to 75 feet deep 
and are partly to completely surrounded by vertical walls 
of exposed geologic strata. These areas are bare of 
vegetation, and the hazard of erosion is severe. The very 
low available water capacity and very low natural fertility 
make revegetation difficult. 

Included in mapping are areas of soil material. These 
included areas are covered by sparse vegetation and 
make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 
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This map unit is not assigned to a capability subclass 
or a woodland ordination symbol. 


PoB—Poarch sandy loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, well drained, and nearly level to gently 
sloping. It is on broad uplands and toe slopes in the 
south-central part of the county. Individual areas range 
from 5 to more than 150 acres. Slopes are smooth and 
convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
brown sandy loam to a depth of 8 inches. The subsoil is 
sandy loam that extends to a depth of 72 inches. It is 
light yellowish brown to a depth of 18 inches, yellowish 
brown to a depth of 35 inches, yellowish brown with gray 
and brown mottles to a depth of 62 inches, and below 
that it is mottled in shades of brown and gray. Plinthite 
makes up about 8 to 15 percent of the volume between 
depths of 44 and 72 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate or moderately slow 
Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of 44 inches 

High water table: 30 to 60 inches below the surface 
Flooding: none 


Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Fuquay, Malbis, and Troup soils. Also included 
are soils that are similar to Poarch soil except they have 
either a loamy sand surface layer or are somewhat 
poorly drained. The included soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit, but individual areas are 
generally less than 5 acres. Fuquay and Troup soils are 
contrasting soils, and their use and management differ 
from those of Poarch soil. The contrasting soils make up 
about 5 percent of the map unit. 

This Poarch soil is used primarily for cultivated crops 
or as pasture or hayland. In some areas, it is used as 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops; however, 
slope is a limitation and erosion is a moderate hazard. 
Conservation tillage, terraces, contour farming, and 
cover crops reduce runoff and help to control erosion. 
The high water table can delay spring planting. Crop 
residue returned to the soil helps to maintain tilth. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. No 
significant management concerns are present. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine. 
Slash pine and longleaf pine are also grown. On the 
basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site index for 
loblolly pine is 90. The understory is mainly greenbrier, 
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little bluestem, gallberry, yellow jessamine, sumac, 
huckleberry, and flowering dogwood. 

Moderate plant competition is a concern in managing 
timber on this soil. Competition by undesirable plants 
reduces plant growth and adequate natural or artificial 
reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation can control plant competition. 

This soil generally is suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Seepage and slope 
moderately limit the use of this soil for sewage lagoon 
areas, but these limitations can be overcome by proper 
design. Wetness and permeability severely limit the use 
of this soil for septic tank absorption fields. These 
limitations are difficult to overcome. Wetness moderately 
limits most other urban uses. 

This Poarch soil is in capability subclass Ile, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 9A. 


RbB—Red Bay sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, well drained, and nearly level to gently 
sloping. It is on broad uplands in the central part of the 
county. Individual areas range from 5 to more than 100 
acres. Slopes are long, smooth, and slightly convex or 
slightly concave. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil extends to 
a depth of 80 inches. It is mixed dark red and dark 
reddish brown sandy clay loam to a depth of 9 inches, 
dark red sandy clay loam to a depth of 66 inches, and 
yellowish red sandy loam below that. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: \ow 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Malbis and Greenville soils. Also included are 
soils that are similar to Red Bay soil except the lower 
part of the subsoil is yellowish red or the subsoil 
decreases in clay content with depth. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of the map unit, but individual 
areas are generally less than 5 acres. Malbis soils are 
contrasting soils, and their use and management differ 
from those of Red Bay soil. These contrasting soils 
make up about 5 percent of the map unit. 

This Red Bay soil is used primarily for cultivated crops 
or as pasture or hayland. in some areas, it is used as 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops (fig. 5); 
however, slope is a limitation, and erosion is a moderate 
hazard. Conservation tillage, terraces, contour farming, 
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and cover crops reduce runoff and heip to control 
erosion. Crop residue returned to the soil helps to 
maintain tilth. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. No 
significant management concerns are present. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine. 
Slash pine and longleaf pine are also grown. On the 
basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site index for 
loblolly pine is 90. The understory is mainly greenbrier, 
little bluestem, longleaf uniola, yellow jessamine, sumac, 
and flowering dogwood. 

Moderate plant competition is a concern in managing 
timber on this soil. Competition by undesirable plants 
reduces plant growth and adequate natural or artificial 
reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation can control plant competition. 

This soil generally is well suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Seepage and siope 
moderately limit the use of this soil for sewage lagoon 
areas but these limitations can be overcome by proper 
design. No other significant limitations are present. 

This Red Bay soil is in capability subclass Ile, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 9A. 


TaC—Troup loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, excessively drained, and sloping. It is 
on broad ridges and side slopes throughout the county. 
Individual areas range from 10 to more than 1,000 acres. 
Slopes are complex and convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loamy sand 
about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer is loamy 
sand. It extends to a depth of 62 inches. It is yellowish 
brown to a depth of about 28 inches, strong brown to a 
depth of 54 inches, and yellowish red below that. The 
subsoil to a depth of more than 92 inches is red sandy 
loam and sandy clay loam. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: rapid in the surface and subsurface layers 
and moderate in the subsoil 

Available water capacity: |low 

Reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 

Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 

High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 

Flooding: none 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Greenville, Malbis, and Orangeburg soils. Also included 
are soils that have a red or brown subsoil within 40 
inches of the surface and soils that have loamy sand 
more than 80 inches thick. These included soils make up 
about 15 percent of the map unit, but individual areas 
are generally less than 10 acres. Greenville, Malbis, and 
Orangeburg soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
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Figure 5.—This crop of peanuts is ready for harvest in an area of Red Bay sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. 


management differ from those of Troup soils. The 
contrasting soils make up about 10 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Troup soil is primarily used as woodland. Some 
areas have been cleared and are used for cultivated 
crops, hay, or pasture. 

This Troup soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. The 
low available water capacity of the surface and 
subsurface layers is a limitation. The hazard of erosion is 
moderate, and this soil is subject to gully erosion in 
areas that have a concentration of water. If the soil is 
tilled, plowpans form and restrict root growth of some 
annual crops. Crop residue returned to the soil helps to 
maintain tilth. Conservation tillage, contour farming, and 
cover crops reduce runoff and help to control erosion. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay; however, the low 
available water capacity of the surface and subsurface 
layers is a limitation. This soil is best suited to deep- 
rooted plants, such as bahiagrass and bermudagrass. 
Deferred grazing during dry periods helps keep the soil 
in good condition. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine and 
longleaf pine. Slash pine and southern red oak are also 
grown. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean 


site index for loblolly pine is 80. The understory is mainly 
greenbrier, little bluestem, huckleberry, blackjack oak, 
hickory, and flowering dogwood. 

Moderate seedling mortality and plant competition are 
concerns in managing timber on this soil. The thick, 
sandy surface layer can restrict the use of wheeled 
equipment, especially if the soil is very dry. Harvesting 
should be limited to periods when the soil is moist. 
Droughtiness causes moderate seedling mortality. 
Increasing the rate of tree planting can partly overcome 
this limitation. Competition by undesirable plants reduces 
plant growth and adequate natural or artificial 
reforestation. Site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation can contro! plant competition. 

This soil generally is suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Seepage severely limits 
the use of this soil for sewage lagoon areas and is 
difficult to overcome. No other significant limitations for 
urban use are present. 

This Troup soil is in capability subclass iVs, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 8S. 


TgD—Troup-Gritney-Saffell complex, 8 to 15 
percent slopes. This complex consists of deep, well 
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drained, sloping to strongly sloping soils on side slopes 
in the southwestern part of the county. Individual areas 
range from 100 to more than 1,000 acres. Slopes are 
complex and either slightly convex or concave. The 
individual areas of these soils are too intricately mixed or 
too small to map separately at the scale used for the 
maps in the back of this publication. 

The Troup soil makes up about 45 percent of the map 
unit and is on middle to upper slopes. Typically, the 
surface layer is dark brown loamy sand about 7 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is loamy sand. It extends to a 
depth of 62 inches. It is yellowish brown to a depth of 
about 28 inches, strong brown to a depth of about 54 
inches, and yellowish red below that. The subsoil to a 
depth of more than 92 inches is red sandy loam and 
sandy clay loam. 

The Gritney soil makes up about 30 percent of the 
map unit and is on middie to iower slopes. Typically, the 
surface layer is brown sandy loam about 4 inches thick. 
The subsurface layer is yellowish brown sandy loam to a 
depth of about 7 inches. The subsoil extends to a depth 
of 72 inches. To a depth of 11 inches, it is yellowish 
brown sandy loam, and to a depth of 20 inches, it is 
yellowish red clay. Below that, the subsoil is yellowish 
brown and strong brown clay loam that has mottles in 
shades of yellow and gray. 

The Saffell soil makes up about 20 percent of the map 
unit and is on middle to upper slopes and narrow 
ridgetops. Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown gravelly loamy fine sand about 5 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish red and red very gravelly sandy clay 
loam to a depth of about 28 inches. The next layer is red 
very gravelly loamy sand to a depth of 43 inches. The 
underlying material is yellowish red very gravelly loamy 
sand to a depth of 60 inches. 

Important properties of Troup soil: 


Permeability: rapid in the surface layer and moderate in 
the subsoil 

Available water capacity: low 

Reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 

Organic matter content: |ow 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 

High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 

Flooding: none 


Important properties of Gritney soil: 


Permeability: slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water tab/e: none within a depth of 72 inches 
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Flooding: none 
Important properties of Saffell soil: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: |ow 

Reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding: none 


Included in this complex are areas of Bibb, 
Orangeburg, and Poarch soils. Also included are areas 
of soils that are similar to Gritney soil except they have a 
clayey subsoil that extends to a depth of more than 60 
inches. These included soils make up about 10 percent 
of the map unit, but individual areas are generally less 
than 10 acres. Bibb, Orangeburg, and Poarch soils are 
contrasting soils, and their use and management differ 
from those of the Troup, Gritney, and Saffell soils. The 
contrasting soils make up about 5 percent of the map 
unit. Bibb soils are generally shown on the soil map with 
a perennial or an intermittent stream symbol. 

The Troup, Gritney, and Saffell soils are used primarily 
as woodland. 

These soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops. Slope 
limits the use of these soils for crops, and erosion is a 
severe hazard. The tow available water capacity of Troup 
soil is an additional limitation. Conservation tillage, 
contour farming, and cover crops reduce runoff and help 
to control erosion. Terraces also help to control erosion, 
but in most areas the undulating surface makes 
construction difficult. Crop residue returned to the soil 
helps to maintain tilth. 

These soils are suited to hay and pasture. The low 
available water capacity of Troup and Saffell soils is a 
limitation; therefore, these soils are best suited to deep- 
rooted plants, such as bahiagrass and bermudagrass. 

These soils are suited to the production of loblolly pine 
and longleaf pine. Slash pine and shortleaf pine are also 
grown. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean 
site index for loblolly pine is 80 on Troup and Gritney 
soils and 70 on Saffell soil. The understory is mainly little 
bluestem, longleaf uniola, lespedeza, honeysuckle, 
dogwood, and tickclover. 

Moderate equipment use limitations are a concern in 
managing timber because of the thick sandy surface 
layer in Troup soi!, the clayey subsoil in Gritney soil, and 
the gravelly surface layer in Saffell soil. Droughtiness of 
the Troup and Saffell soils causes moderate seedling 
mortality. Increasing the rate of tree planting can partly 
overcome this limitation. Competition by undesirable 
plants reduces plant growth and adequate natural or 
artificial reforestation on Troup and Gritney soils. Site 
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preparation to eliminate unwanted vegetation can control 
plant competition. 

These soils generally are poorly suited to use as sites 
for buildings and sanitary facilities. Slope and 
permeability limit the use of these soils for septic tank 
absorption fields, but these limitations can be overcome 
by proper design. Seepage is a moderate or severe 
limitation for other types of sanitary facilities, and it is 
difficult to overcome. Low strength and shrinking and 
swelling severely limit the use of Gritney soil for local 
roads and streets. These limitations are also difficult to 
overcome. 

The Troup soil is in capability subclass Vis, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 8S. The Gritney and 
Saffell soils are in capability subclass Vle. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 8C for Gritney soil and 6F for Saffell 
soil. 


ToE—Troup-Orangeburg association, 8 to 25 
percent slopes. This association consists of deep, well 
drained soils in a regular and repeating pattern. The 
landscape is a series of convex side slopes that have 
narrow drainageways and narrow to broad ridgetops. 
Troup soil is on middle to lower side slopes. Orangeburg 
soil is on upper side slopes and ridges. Individual areas 
range from 50 to more than 1,000 acres. 

The Troup soil makes up about 55 percent of the map 
unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loamy 
sand about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer is loamy 
sand. It extends to a depth of 62 inches. It is yellowish 
brown to a depth of about 28 inches, strong brown to a 
depth of 54 inches, and yellowish red below that. The 
subsoil to a depth of more than 92 inches is red sandy 
loam and sandy clay loam. 

The Orangeburg soil makes up about 35 percent of 
the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of about 72 inches. It is yellowish 
brown sandy loam to a depth of 12 inches and yellowish 
red and red sandy clay loam below that. 

Important properties of Troup soil: 


Permeability: rapid in the surface layer and moderate in 
the subsoil 

Available water capacity: |ow 

Reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 

Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 

High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 

Flooding: none 


Important properties of Orangeburg soil: 


Permeability: moderate 
Available water capacity: moderate 
Reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid 
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Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: \ow 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 
High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 
Flooding. none 


included with these soils in mapping are a few areas 
of Greenville, Arundel, Bibb, and Bethera soils. Also 
included are soils that are similar to Orangeburg soil 
except they have a sandy loam subsoil and sandy 
surface and subsurface layers that are 20 to 40 inches 
thick. Arundel soils and soils that are similar to Troup soil 
are on middle to lower side slopes. Bibb and Bethera 
soils are in drainageways and are generaily shown on 
the soil map with either a perennial or an intermittent 
stream symbol. Arundel, Bethera, and Bibb soils are 
contrasting soils, and their use and management differ 
from those of the Troup and Orangeburg soils. The 
included soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

These Troup and Orangeburg soils are used primarily 
as woodland. In a few small areas, they are used for 
cultivated crops or as pasture. 

Troup soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. The 
moderately steep slopes and the low available water 
capacity limit the use of this soil for crops, and erosion is 
a hazard. Troup soil is subject to gully erosion in areas 
that have a concentration of water. Most active gullies in 
the county are located in this map unit. Orangeburg soil 
is suited to cultivated crops, but suitability is limited by 
slope, and erosion is a hazard. Conservation tillage, 
terraces, contour farming, and cover crops reduce runoff 
and help to control erosion. 

Troup and Orangeburg soils are suited to pasture and 
hay; however, erosion is a hazard on slopes of more 
than 15 percent. The low available water capacity of 
Troup soil is a limitation; therefore, this soil is best suited 
to deep-rooted plants, such as bahiagrass and 
bermudagrass. Deferred grazing during dry periods helps 
keep the soil in good condition. 

These soils are suited to the production of loblolly pine 
and longleaf pine. Slash pine and shortleaf pine are also 
grown. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean 
site index for loblolly pine is 80 on Troup soil and 90 on 
Orangeburg soil. The understory is mainly little bluestem, 
longleaf uniola, lespedeza, honeysuckle, blackberry, 
dogwood, and tickclover. 

Moderate seedling mortality and equipment use 
limitations are concerns in managing timber on Troup 
soil because of the thick sandy surface layer and 
steepness of slope. Erosion is a hazard. Management 
activities should include conservation practices to control 
soil erosion. Site preparation methods that minimize soil 
disturbance are needed. The thick sandy surface layer 
restricts the use of wheeled equipment, especially if the 
soil is very dry. Harvesting should be limited to periods 
when the soil is moist. Tracked equipment should be 
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used on steep slopes. Droughtiness causes seedling 
mortality. Increasing the rate of tree planting can partly 
overcome this limitation. Moderate plant competition is a 
concern in managing timber on Troup and Orangeburg 
soils. Competition by undesirable plants reduces plant 
growth and adequate natural or artificial reforestation. 
Site preparation to eliminate unwanted vegetation can 
control plant competition. 

These soils generally are suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. Seepage severely limits 
the use of Troup soil for sewage lagoon areas and 
sanitary landfills. Slope is a moderate or severe limitation 
for most urban uses, but this limitation can be overcome 
by proper design. 

The Troup soil is in capability subclass Vils, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 8S. The Orangeburg soil 
is in capability subclass Vle, and the woodland ordination 
symbol is 9A. 


YoA—Yonges loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, 
frequently flooded. This soil is deep, nearly level, and 
poorly drained. It is on low terraces of major streams in 
the county. Individual areas range from 5 to 1,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is gray loam about 3 inches 
thick. The subsoil, to a depth of about 42 inches, is light 
brownish gray sandy clay loam and grayish brown clay 
loam that has brown and yellow mottles. To a depth of 
57 inches, the subsoil is light olive gray sandy clay loam 
that has red and yellow mottles. The next layer, to a 
depth of 77 inches, is sandy loam that is mottled in 
shades of gray, brown, and yellow. Below that, to a 
depth of 90 inches, is dark gray sandy loam. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Reaction: strongly acid to neutral in the upper part of the 
soil and slightly acid to moderately alkaline in the 
lower part 

Organic matter content: \ow 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: to a depth of more than 60 inches 

High water table: 0 to 12 inches below the surface 

Flooding: frequent 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bibb, Bigbee, and Bonneau soils. Also included are soils 
that are similar to Yonges soil except they are better 
drained and small areas of soil-that have a clayey 
subsoil. These included soils make up about 25 percent 
of the map unit, but individual areas are generally less 
than 5 acres. Bigbee and Bonneau soils are contrasting 
soils, and their use and management differ from those of 
Yonges soil. These contrasting soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

This Yonges soil is used primarily as woodland. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops because of 
wetness and frequency of flooding. Only crops that are 
water tolerant should be planted on this soil. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture and hay. The 
seasonal high water table is the main limitation, and 
flooding is a hazard. Subsurface and surface drains help 
to lower the seasonal high water table. Recommended 
spacing is 60 to 120 feet for subsurface and surface 
drains. Deferred grazing during wet periods prevents 
some soil compaction and helps keep the pasture and 
the soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to the production of loblolly pine. 
Sweetgum and water oak are also grown. On the basis 
of a 50-year site curve, the mean site index for loblolly 
pine is 100. The understory is mainly greenbrier, 
sweetbay, palmetto, gallberry, and longleaf uniola. 

Severe equipment use limitations, seedling mortality, 
and plant competition are concerns in managing timber 
on this soil. Windthrow hazard is moderate. Management 
activities should be limited to periods when the soil is 
dry. To overcome seedling mortality, trees can either be 
planted on beds or the planting rate can be increased. 
Heavy thinnings should be avoided to reduce windthrow. 
Competition by undesirable plants can prevent adequate 
natural or artificial reforestation. Site preparation to 
eliminate unwanted vegetation can control plant 
competition. 

This soil generally is poorly suited to use as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities because of flooding and 
wetness. These problems are difficult to overcome. 

This Yonges soil is in capability subclass Vlw, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 9W. 


Prime Farmland 
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In this section, prime farmland is defined and 
discussed, and the prime farmland soils in Conecuh 
County are listed. 

Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is of major importance in meeting the nation’s short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. The acreage of 
high-quality farmland is limited, and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture recognizes that government at local, state, 
and federal levels, as well as individuals, must 
encourage and facilitate the wise use of our nation’s 
prime farmland. 

Prime farmland soils, as defined by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, are soils that are best suited 
to producing food, feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. 
Such soils have properties that are favorable for the 
economic production of sustained high yields of crops. 
The soils need only to be treated and managed using 
acceptable farming methods. The moisture supply, of 
course, must be adequate, and the growing season has 
to be sufficiently long. Prime farmland soils produce the 
highest yields with minimal inputs of energy and 
economic resources. Farming these soils results in the 
least damage to the environment. 

Prime farmland soils may presently be in use as 
cropland, pasture, or woodland, or they may be in other 
uses. They either are used for producing food or fiber or 
are available for these uses. Urban or built-up land, 
public land, and water areas cannot be considered prime 
farmland. Urban or built-up land is any contiguous unit of 
land 10 acres or more in size that is used for such 
purposes as housing, industrial and commercial sites, 
sites for institutions or public buildings, small parks, golf 
courses, cemeteries, railroad yards, airports, sanitary 
landfills, sewage treatment plants, and water control 
structures. Public land is land not available for farming in 
national forests, national parks, military reservations, and 
state parks. 

Prime farmiand soils usually get an adequate and 
dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 


irrigation. The temperature and growing season are 
favorable. The acidity or alkalinity level of the soils is 
acceptable. The soils have few or no rocks and are 
permeable to water and air. They are not excessively 
erodible or saturated with water for long periods and are 
not subject to frequent flooding during the growing 
season. The slope ranges mainly from 0 to 6 percent. 

The following map units, or soils, make up prime 
farmland in Conecuh County. Only the soils considered 
prime farmland are listed. Urban or built-up areas of the 
soils are not considered prime farmland. Soils that have 
limitations, such as a high water table or flooding, may 
qualify as prime farmland if these limitations are 
overcome by such measures as drainage or flood 
control. The location of each map unit is shown on the 
detailed soil maps at the back of this publication. The 
extent of each unit is given in table 5. The soil qualities 
that affect use and management are described in the 
section ‘‘Detailed Soil Map Units.”’ This list does not 
constitute a recommendation for a particular land use. 
The local Soil Conservation Service can provide more 
detailed information on the criteria for prime farmland. 

In Conecuh County, 170,395 acres, or 31 percent of 
the county, meets the requirements for prime farmland. 
These areas are scattered throughout the county. 

The trend in land use in the county has been the 
conversion of some prime farmland to industrial and 
urban uses. This loss of prime farmland puts pressure on 
marginal lands, which generally are more erodible, 
droughty, and difficult to cultivate, and generally less 
productive than prime farmland. 


CaA Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, rarely 
flooded 

CwC Cowarts sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 

GrA Greenville sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 

GrB_ Greenville sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 

MaB Malbis sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes 

OrB Orangeburg sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes 

PoB Poarch sandy loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes 

RbB- Red Bay sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
field data about the nature and behavior characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, 
flooding, and other factors that affect various soil uses 
and management. Field experience and collected data 
on soil properties and performance are used as a basis 
for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
rangeland and woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary 
facilities, highways and other transportation systems, and 
parks and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife 
habitat. It can be used to identify the potentials and 
limitations of each soil for specific land uses and to help 
prevent construction failures caused by unfavorable soi! 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern that is in harmony with nature. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


Kenneth M. Rogers, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation 
Service, helped prepare this section. 


General management needed for crops and pasture is 
suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils, including some not commonly 
grown in the survey area, are identified; the system of 
land capability classification used by the Soil 
Conservation Service is explained; and the estimated 


yields of the main crops and hay and pasture plants are 
listed for each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under “Detailed Soil Map 
Units.” Specific information can be obtained from the 
local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

In 1978, Conecuh County had approximately 60,000 
acres of cropland and 51,000 acres of pastureland. 
Approximately 25,500 acres of soybeans, 18,000 acres 
of corn, 4,500 acres of wheat, and 2,600 acres of 
peanuts were planted in 1981. Also, 11,700 acres of hay 
was harvested in 1981 (9). A small acreage in the 
northeastern section of the county produces tobacco. 
The acreage in cultivated crops and pasture has been 
decreasing slightly for several years. In most of Conecuh 
County, the trend is toward reforestation. 

The potential is good for increased production of food 
and fiber in Conecuh County. About 146,000 acres of 
potential cropland are being used as pasture and 
woodland. If the most recent technology is applied, 
yields can increase on land currently under cultivation. 
This soil survey will help land users to make sound land 
management decisions and to facilitate the application of 
crop production technology. 

Crops that are suited to the soils and climate of 
Conecuh County include many that are not commonly 
grown. Soybeans, corn, peanuts, and wheat are the main 
crops. Grain sorghum, vegetables, and similar crops can 
be grown under favorable economic conditions. 

Specialty crops include tobacco, melons, sod, 
Strawberries, peas, magnolia trees (fig. 6), and sweet 
potatoes. Greenville, Malbis, and Orangeburg soils are 
well suited to specialty crops, and a larger acreage of 
these crops could be grown if economic conditions were 
feasible. The only orchard crop grown commercially in 
the county is pecans. Blueberries are a suitable crop for 
the soils in this survey area, but they are grown only on 
a small acreage. Wheat, rye, and oats are the only 
close-growing crops that are planted to produce grain; 
however, barley can also be grown. The Cooperative 
Extension Service and the Soil Conservation Service in 
Conecuh County can provide information and 
suggestions for growing specialty crops. 

Erosion is a major hazard on about four-fifths of the 
cropland and one-third of the pastureland in Conecuh 
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Figure 6.—Magnolla trees are a specialty crop because thelr leaves are used as floral decorations. This orchard is In an area of Troup 
loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 


County. If the slope is more than 2 percent, erosion is a 
potential hazard. Malbis, Greenville, Orangeburg, and 


Poarch soils are sloping soils presently under cultivation. 
Soil loss through erosion is damaging in several ways. 


Losing the surface layer and incorporating part of the 
subsoil into the plow layer reduces productivity. Losing 
the surface layer especially damages soils that have a 
clayey subsoil, such as Greenville soil, and soils that 
have plinthite in the lower part of the subsoil that 
restricts rooting depth, such as Malbis and Poarch soils. 
Erosion results in sediment that causes off-site 
damages. Erosion control on farmland minimizes the 
pollution of streams by sediment and improves the 
quality of water for municipal use, for recreation, and for 
fish and wildlife. 


Erosion control practices provide protective surface 
cover, reduce runoff, and increase infiltration. A cropping 
system that keeps plant cover and crop residue on the 
land for extended periods can hold erosion losses to 
amounts that will not reduce the productive capacity of 
the soils. On livestock farms, legumes and forage can be 
incorporated into the cropping system to reduce erosion 
on slopes, to provide nitrogen, and to improve tilth for 
the crops that follow in the rotation. 

Conservation tillage (fig. 7) and crop residue on the 
surface increase water infiltration and reduce the 
hazards of runoff and erosion. No-till farming of corn, 
soybeans, and other crops effectively reduces erosion 
on slopes. This practice also can be adapted to most 
soils in Conecuh County. 
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Terraces and diversions control runoff and reduce 
erosion. They are most practical on deep, well drained, 
sloping soils, such as some of the Greenville, Malbis, 
Orangeburg, and Poarch soils. Bigbee, Bonneau, 
Fuquay, and Troup soils are not suitable for terracing 
because these sandy soils are subject to severe erosion 
if a concentration of water is on the surface. Grassed 
waterways or underground tile outlets safely drain 
concentrated water from soils on which terraces and 
diversions have been installed. Diversions intercept 
surface runoff from hilly uplands and divert the water 
around fields on toe slopes at a lower elevation. 

Contour farming also reduces erosion on cultivated 
cropland. It is more suitable on soils that have smooth, 
uniform slopes, including most areas of the sloping 
Greenville, Malbis, Orangeburg, and Poarch soils. 

Soil blowing is often a hazard on most soils on 
uplands, especially early in spring. The hazard is most 
severe on prepared seedbeds. Soil blowing can cause 
damage if the winds are strong and the soils are dry and 
do not have plant cover or surface residue. Maintaining 
plant cover, crop residue, or rough surfaces that are 
properly tilled minimizes soil blowing. Strips of close- 
growing crops or small grains are effective windbreaks. 
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The Conecuh County office of the Soil Conservation 
Service can provide information on the design of erosion 
control practices. 

Conecuh County has adequate rainfall for common 
crops, and prolonged droughts are rare. However, rainfall 
distribution during spring and summer generally is such 
that periods of drought occur during the growing season 
of most years. Irrigation helps to prevent drought stress 
in most years. Most soils commonly used for cultivated 
crops are Suited to irrigation. Cadeville, Conecuh, and 
Oktibbeha soils, however, have a slow infiltration rate 
that limits irrigation potential. Poorly drained to 
moderately well drained soils, such as Atmore, Chrysler, 
and Izagora soils, rarely need irrigation. 

Most soils that are used for crops in Conecuh County 
have a sandy loam surface layer that is dark and low in 
organic matter content. Crop residue left on the soil, 
manure, and other organic material can improve soil 
structure and reduce crust formation. 

The use of large tractors and heavy equipment results 
in compacted layers in most soils. These layers, or traffic 
pans, are normally at a depth of 2 to 12 inches and 
restrict infiltration of water and growth of plant roots. 


Figure 7.—Conservation tillage Is used for soybeans in an area of Orangeburg sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes. This method reduces 


runoff and helps to control erosion. 
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Soils that are likely to develop traffic pans include 
Cahaba, Greenville, Malbis, Orangeburg, Poarch, and 
Red Bay soils. Fall plowing is not a good practice on 
sloping soils that are subject to erosion. 

Tilth is important in plant growth and infiltration of 
water into the soil. Soils that have good tilth have a 
granular and porous surface layer. Past farming 
operations and the degree of erosion affect tilth. 

Soil fertility is naturally low in most soils in Conecuh 
County. All soils in the county need applications of 
ground limestone to neutralize soil acidity. Crops on all 
soils in the county respond well to fertilizer. Available 
phosphorus and potash levels are generally low in most 
of the soils. However, some fields can have a 
phosphorus or potassium build-up because high rates of 
commercial fertilizer have been applied to the soil in the 
past. Additions of lime and fertilizer on all soils should be 
based on the results of soil tests, on the needs of crops, 
and on the expected level of yields. 

Leaching is a problem on sandy soils, such as Bigbee, 
Bonneau, Fuquay, and Troup soils. If high rates of 
nitrogen are used on these soils, split applications are 
practical. 

The Cooperative Extension Service can help to 
determine what kinds and amounts of fertilizer and lime 
can be applied. 

Wetness is a problem on several soils, such as 
Atmore, Bethera, Bibb, and Yonges soils. Some of these 
soils are naturally too wet for crops and pasture plants 
that are commonly grown in Conecuh County. On other 
soils, drainage would increase production of crop and 
pasture plants. In either case, drainage systems can 
reduce wetness. Surface drainage systems remove 
water that accumulates on the soil. Subsurface drainage 
systems lower the water table. 

Farming operations on Malbis and Poarch soils that 
are immediately adjacent to the drainageways can be 
delayed because these soils are wet in the spring. 
Subsurface drainage systems can remove excess water 
from the wet areas. These areas can be planted earlier, 
and some turn rows can be eliminated. 

Soils in Conecuh County are suited to pasture and 
hay. Bahiagrass, hybrid bermudagrass, and common 
bermudagrass are the main perennial grasses grown. 
Wheat, ryegrass, and rye are grown for annual cool- 
season forages. Millets, sorghums, and hybrid forage 
sorghums provide most of the annual warm-season 
forages. Normally, these annuals grow on cropland for 
temporary grazing. Arrowleaf clover, crimson clover, ball 
clover, and other cool-season forage legumes can grow 
on most soils in the county, especially if proper amounts 
of limestone are applied. Alfalfa, a warm-season legume, 
adapts to well drained soils, such as Greenville, Malbis, 
and Orangeburg soils. 

Management practices, including proper grazing or 
cutting at the proper height, weed control, proper 
fertilizing, rotation grazing, and scattering animal 
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droppings, are needed on soils that produce pasture 
grass and hay. Atmore soils are better suited to summer 
grazing because of wetness during winter and early in 
spring. Overgrazing, low fertilizing, and soils that are high 
in acid are the greatest concerns in pasture production. 
Any of these concerns result in weak plants and poor 
stands that are quickly infested by weeds. The best way 
to prevent establishment of weeds is to maintain dense 
ground cover with the desired pasture plants. 


Yields Per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 6. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; control of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green manure crops; and 
harvesting that insures the smallest possible loss. 

For yields of irrigated crops, it is assumed that the 
irrigation system is adapted to the soils and to the crops 
grown, that good quality irrigation water is uniformly 
applied as needed, and that tillage is kept to a minimum. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 6 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the 
Cooperative Extension Service can provide information 
about the management and productivity of the soils for 
those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for use as cropland. Crops that 
require special management are excluded. The soils are 
grouped according to their limitations for field crops, the 
risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the way 
they respond to management. The criteria used in 
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grouping the soils do not include major, and generally 
expensive, landforming that would change slope, depth, 
or other characteristics of the soils, nor do they include 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 
Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for rangeland, for woodland, 
and for engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, soils are generally grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
class and subclass are used in this survey. These levels 
are defined in the following paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through VIII. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. (None in Conecuh County). 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, or s 
to the class numeral, for example, Ile. The letter e shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless a close- 
growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that water in 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation 
(in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by 
artificial drainage); and s shows that the soil is limited 
mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony. 

There are no subclasses in class | because the soils 
of this class have few limitations. The soils in class V are 
subject to little or no erosion, but they have other 
limitations that restrict their use to pasture, rangeland, 
woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. Class V contains 
only the subclasses indicated by wor s. 

The capability classification of each map unit is given 
in the section “Detailed Soil Map Units,” and shown in 
table 6. 
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Woodland Management and Productivity 


Jerry L. Johnson, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare 
this section. 


Conecuh County has 447,500 acres, or 82 percent of 
the county, in commercial forest land. Forest acreage 
increased 4 percent from 1972 to 1982. The increase 
was the result of tree planting on marginal cropiand and 
reforestation of idle land. Approximately 59 percent of 
the forest land in the county is privately owned, while 
industry owns 41 percent of the forest land (78). 

The following forest types are in Conecuh County: 
51,900 acres of longleaf pine-slash pine, 103,800 acres 
of loblolly pine-shortleaf pine, 103,800 acres of oak-pine, 
116,600 acres of oak-hickory, and 51,900 acres of oak- 
gum-cypress, and 19,500 acres of nonstocked forest 
land. Forests in Conecuh County have 90,800 acres of 
sawtimber, 116,700 acres of poletimber, 220,500 acres 
of seedlings and saplings, and 19,500 nonstocked acres 
(18). 

Hardwoods grow best in bottom land areas adjacent to 
streams. Hardwoods growing on sites where they are not 
suited make poor quality trees. Conecuh County has 
382,700 acres that are best suited to pine (fig. 8) and 
64,800 acres that are best suited to hardwoods. 
Approximately 95 percent of the total acreage of forest 
land in the county has a site index of 80 or above for 
loblolly pine (78). 

In Conecuh County, the value of forest products at the 
first primary processing point was 11,308,000 dollars in 
1982 (17). Forestry accounted for 43 percent of the total 
revenue of forest and agricultural commodities. 

Soils vary in their ability to produce trees. Depth, 
fertility, texture, and the available water capacity 
influence tree growth. Elevation, aspect, and climate 
determine the kinds of trees that can grow on a site. 
Available water capacity and depth of the root zone are 
major influences of tree growth. Elevation and aspect 
are of particular importance in mountainous areas. 

This soil survey can be used by woodland managers 
planning ways to increase the productivity of forest land. 
Some soils respond better to fertilization than others, 
some are more susceptible to landslides and erosion 
after building roads and harvesting timber, and some 
require special efforts to reforest. In the section 
“Detailed Soil Map Units,” each map unit in the survey 
area suitable for producing timber presents information 
about productivity, limitations for harvesting timber, and 
management concerns for producing timber. The 
common forest understory plants are also listed. Table 7 
summarizes this forestry information and rates the soils 
for a number of factors to be considered in 
management. Slight, moderate, and severe are used to 
indicate the degree of the major soil limitations to be 
considered in forest management. 

The first tree listed for each soil under the column 
“Common trees” is the indicator species for that soil. An 
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Figure 8.—Thls area of Gritney-Malbis-Fuquay complex, 1 to 8 percent slopes, Is suited to loblolly pine. 


indicator species is a tree that is common in the area 
and that is generally the most productive on a given soil. 

Table 7 lists the ordination symbo/ for each soil. The 
first part of the ordination symbol, a number, indicates 
the potential productivity of a soil for the indicator 
species in cubic feet per acre. The larger the number, 
the greater the potential productivity. Potential 
productivity is based on the site index and the point 
where mean annual increment is the greatest. 

The second part of the ordination symbol, a letter, 
indicates the major kind of soil limitation for use and 
management. The letter W indicates a soil in which 
excessive water, either seasonal or year-round, causes a 
significant limitation. The letter C indicates a soil that has 
a limitation because of the kind or amount of clay in the 
upper part of the soil. The letter S indicates a dry, sandy 
soil. The letter F indicates a soil that has a large amount 
of coarse fragments in the soil profile. The letter A 
indicates a soil that has no significant restrictions or 
limitations for forest use and management. If a soil has 


more than one limitation, the priority is as follows: W, C, 
S, and F. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the probability 
that damage may occur if site preparation activities or 
harvesting operations expose the soil. The risk is s/gAt if 
no particular preventive measures are needed under 
ordinary conditions; moderate if erosion control 
measures are needed for particular silvicultural activities; 
and severe if special precautions are needed to control 
erosion for most silvicultural activities. Ratings of 
moderate or severe indicate the need for construction of 
higher standard roads, additional maintenance of roads, 
additional care in planning of harvesting and 
reforestation operations, or use of specialized 
equipment. 

Ratings of equipment limitation indicate limits on the 
use of forest management equipment, year-round or 
seasonal, because of such soil characteristics as slope, 
wetness, stoniness, or susceptibility of the surface layer 
to compaction. As slope gradient and length increase, it 
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becomes more difficult to use wheeled equipment. On 
the steeper slopes, tracked equipment must be used. On 
the steepest slopes, even tracked equipment cannot 
operate; more sophisticated systems are needed. The 
rating is slight if equipment use is restricted by soil 
wetness for less than 2 months and if special equipment 
is not needed. The rating is moderate if slopes are steep 
enough that wheeled equipment cannot be operated 
safely across the slope, if soil wetness restricts 
equipment use from 2 to 6 months per year, if stoniness 
restricts ground-based equipment, or if special 
equipment is needed to avoid or reduce soil compaction. 
The rating is severe if slopes are steep enough that 
tracked equipment cannot be operated safely across the 
slope, if soil wetness restricts equipment use for more 
than 6 months per year, if stoniness restricts ground- 
based equipment, or if special equipment is needed to 
avoid or reduce soil compaction. Ratings of moderate or 
severe indicate a need to choose the most suitable 
equipment and to carefully plan the timing of harvesting 
and other management operations. 

Ratings of seedling mortality refer to the probability of 
death of naturally occurring or properly planted seedlings 
of good stock in periods of norma! rainfall as influenced 
by kinds of soil or topographic features. Seedling 
mortality is caused primarily by too much water or too 
little water. The factors used in rating a soil for seedling 
mortality are texture of the surface layer, depth and 
duration of the water table, rock fragments in the surface 
layer, rooting depth, and the aspect of the slope. 
Mortality generally is greatest on soils that have a sandy 
or clayey surface layer. The risk is sight if, after site 
preparation, expected mortality is less than 25 percent; 
moderate if expected mortality is between 25 and 50 
percent; and severe if expected mortality exceeds 50 
percent. Ratings of moderate or severe indicate that it 
may be necessary to use containerized or larger than 
usual planting stock or to make special site preparations, 
such as bedding, furrowing, installing surface drainage, 
or providing artificial shade for seedings. Reinforcement 
planting is often needed if the risk is moderate or severe. 

Ratings of windthrow hazard consider the likelihood of 
trees being uprooted by the wind. Restricted rooting 
depth is the main reason for windthrow. Rooting depth 
can be restricted by a high water table, fragipan, or 
bedrock, or by a combination of such factors as soil 
wetness, texture, structure, and depth. The risk is sight if 
strong winds cause trees to break but do not uproot 
them; moderate if strong winds cause an occasional tree 
to be blown over and many trees to break; and severe if 
moderate or strong winds commonly blow trees over. 
Ratings of moderate or severe indicate the need for care 
in thinning or possibly not thinning. Specialized 
equipment may be needed to avoid damage to shallow 
root systems in partial cutting operations. A plan for 
periodic salvage of windthrown trees and the 
maintenance of a road and trail system may be needed. 
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Ratings of plant competition indicate the likelihood of 
the growth or invasion of undesirable plants. Plant 
competition becomes more severe on the more 
productive soils, on poorly drained soils, and on soils 
having a restricted root zone that holds moisture. The 
risk is slight if competition from undesirable plants 
reduces adequate natural or artificial reforestation but 
does not necessitate intensive site preparation and 
maintenance. The risk is moderate if competition from 
undesirable plants reduces natural or artificial 
reforestation to the extent that intensive site preparation 
and maintenance are needed. The risk is severe if 
competition from undesirable plants prevents adequate 
natural or artificial reforestation unless the site is 
intensively prepared and maintained. A moderate or 
severe rating indicates the need for site preparation to 
ensure the development of an adequately stocked stand. 
Managers must plan site preparation measures to ensure 
reforestation without delays. 

The potential productivity of common trees on a soil is 
expressed as a site index. Common trees are listed in 
the order of their observed general occurrence. 
Generally, only two or three tree species dominate. 

The soils that are commonly used to produce timber 
have the yield predicted in cubic feet. The yield is 
predicted at the point where mean annual increment 
culminates. The productivity of the soils in this survey is 
mainly based on loblolly pine. 

The site index is determined by taking height 
measurements and determining the age of selected 
trees within stands of a given species. This index is the 
average height, in feet, that the trees attain in a specified 
number of years. This index applies to fully stocked, 
even-aged, unmanaged stands. The procedures and 
techniques for determining the site index are given in the 
site index tables used in this soil survey for Conecuh 
County (4, 5, 6, 7, 8 75). 

The productivity represents an expected volume 
produced by the most important trees, expressed in 
cubic feet per acre per year. Cubic feet per acre can be 
converted to cubic meters per acre by dividing by 14.3. It 
can be converted to board feet by multiplying by a factor 
of about §. For example, a productivity of 114 means the 
soil can be expected to produce 570 board feet per acre 
per year at the point where mean annual increment 
culminates. 

Trees to plant are those that are used for reforestation 
or, if suitable conditions exist, natural regeneration. They 
are suited to the soils and will produce a commercial 
wood crop. Desired product, topographic position (such 
as a low, wet area), and personal preference are three 
factors of many that can influence the choice of trees to 
use for reforestation. 
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Recreation 


In table 8, the soils of the survey area are rated 
according to the limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface iayer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not 
considered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a 
site, are the location and accessibility of the area, the 
size and shape of the area and its scenic quality, 
vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. The 
capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent and the 
ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreational use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. In planning 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential. 

In table 8, the degree of soil limitation is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Sight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 8 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
11 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets in table 10. 

Camp areas require site preparation such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have gentle slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but 
remains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes 
and stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of 
constructing campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes, 
stones, or boulders that increase the cost of shaping 
sites or of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If grading is needed, the 
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depth of the soil over bedrock or a hardpan should be 
considered. 

Paths and trails for hiking and horseback riding should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once a year during 
the period of use. They have moderate slopes and few 
or no stones or boulders on the surface. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to 
prolonged flooding during the period of use. They have 
moderate slopes and no stones or boulders on the 
surface. The suitability of the soil for tees or greens is 
not considered in rating the soils. 


Wildlife Habitat 


Robert E. Waters, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat can 
be created or improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by 
promoting the natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 9, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, and nature study areas, 
as well as selection of areas on which to manage wildlife 
habitat for paid hunting, and other developments for 
wildlife; in selecting soils that are suitable for 
establishing, improving, or maintaining specific elements 
of wildlife habitat; and in determining the intensity of 
management needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of soil is rated good, fair, poor, or very 
poor. These ratings refer only to the potential of the soil, 
not to the present conditions on a particular site. The 
ratings consider neither present land use, present wildlife 
habitat, nor the present wildlife population. Onsite 
examination can determine these and other conditions. A 
rating of good indicates that the element or kind of 
habitat is easily established, improved, or maintained. 
Few or no limitations affect management, and 
satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the designated element or kind 
of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
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that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of grain and 
seed crops are corn, soybeans, wheat, sorghum, oats, 
barley, millet, cowpeas, and sunflowers. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, 
and slope. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grasses and legumes are 
bahiagrass, bermudagrass, dallisgrass, johnsongrass, 
lovegrass, bromegrass, orchardgrass, lespedeza, clover, 
and vetch. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of wild 
herbaceous plants are dewberry, blackberry, croton, 
pokeweed, partridge pea, crabgrass, and paspalum. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
the available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are oak, yellow poplar, cherry, sweetgum, 
hawthorn, dogwood, persimmon, sassafras, sumac, 
hickory, viburnum, holly, beech, and hackberry. Examples 
of fruit-producing shrubs that are suitable for planting on 
soils rated good are autumn-olive, crabapple, dogwood, 
and pyracantha. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine, cedar, and 
cypress. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial, wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, 
slope, and surface stoniness. Examples of wetland 
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plants are smartweed, wild millet, cattails, rushes, 
sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
stoniness, slope, and permeability. Examples of shallow 
water areas are marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, 
beaver ponds, and other wildlife ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openiand wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants. The wildlife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quail, mourning dove, mockingbird, 
killdeer, blackbird, meadowlark, field sparrow, cottontail, 
and red fox. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild 
turkey, woodcock, thrushes, warblers, vireos, 
woodpeckers, squirrels, gray fox, raccoon, and deer. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy or 
swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, shore 
birds, rails, kingfishers, muskrat, mink, otter, turtles, and 
beaver. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building site development, 
Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Water 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the “Soil Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet, 
and because of the map scale, small areas of different 
soils may be included within the mapped areas of a 
specitic soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 
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Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations must be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 to 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected about 
kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
fractions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, shrink- 
swell potential, available water capacity, and other 
behavioral characteristics affecting engineering uses. 

This information can be used to: evaluate the potential 
of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
recreational uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables: evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; locate 
potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and topsoil; 
plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, ponds, 
terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and predict performance of proposed small 
structures and pavements by comparing the performance 
of existing similar structures on the same or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


Table 10 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and 
without basements, small commercial buildings, local 
roads and streets, and lawns and landscaping. The 
limitations are considered sfght if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate 
if soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 
Special feasibility studies may be required where the soil 
limitations are severe. 
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Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or a very firm dense layer, 
stone content, soil texture, and slope. The time of the 
year that excavations can be made is affected by the 
depth to a seasonal high water table and the 
susceptibility of the soil to flooding. The resistance of the 
excavation walls or banks to sloughing or caving is 
affected by soil texture and the depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements, for 
dwellings with basements, and for dwellings without 
basements. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. A high 
water table, flooding, shrink-swell potential, and organic 
layers can cause the movement of footings. Depth to a 
high water table, depth to bedrock or to a slowly 
permeable layer, large stones, and flooding affect the 
ease of excavation and construction. Landscaping and 
grading that require cuts and fills of more than 5 to 6 
feet are not considered. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Depth to bedrock or to a slowly permeable 
layer, depth to a high water table, flooding, large stones, 
and slope affect the ease of excavating and grading. Soil 
strength (as inferred from the engineering classification 
of the soil), shrink-swell potential, and depth to a high 
water table affect the traffic-supporting capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, depth to a high water table, depth to bedrock 
or a slowly permeable layer, and the available water 
capacity in the upper 40 inches affect plant growth. 
Flooding, wetness, slope, stoniness, and the amount of 
sand, clay, or organic matter in the surface layer affect 
trafficability after vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 11 shows the degree and the kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
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are considered sight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 

Table 11 also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and that good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; fair indicates that soil properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to a high water table, depth to 
bedrock or a slowly permeable layer, and flooding affect 
absorption of the effluent. Large stones and bedrock 
interfere with installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil material beneath 
the absorption field to filter the effluent effectively. Many 
local ordinances require that this material be of a certain 
thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

Table 11 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
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observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, depth to a high water 
table, depth to bedrock, floading, large stones, and 
content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the level 
of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive 
or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. Slope and 
bedrock can cause construction problems, and large 
stones can hinder compaction of the lagoon floor. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landiill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types invoive a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in table 11 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock, depth to a water table, 
slope, and flooding affect both types of landfill. Texture, 
stones and boulders, highly organic layers, and soil 
reaction affect trench type landfills. Unless otherwise 
stated, the ratings apply only to that part of the soil 
within a depth of about 6 feet. For deeper trenches, a 
limitation rated slight or moderate may not be valid. 
Onsite investigation is needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that are 
free of large stones or excess gravel are the best cover 
for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are 
difficult to spread; sandy soils are subject to soil blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
bedrock or the water table to permit revegetation. The 
soil material used as final cover for a landfill should be 
suitable for plants. The surface layer generally has the 
best workability, more organic matter, and the best 
potential for plants. Material from the surface layer 
should be stockpiled for use as the final cover. 
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Construction Materials 


Table 12 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils are rated 
good, fair, ot poor as a source of roadfill and topsoil. 
They are rated as a probable or improbable source of 
sand and gravel. The ratings are based on soil 
properties and site features that affect the removal of 
the soil and its use as construction material. Normal 
compaction, minor processing, and other standard 
construction practices are assumed. Each soil is 
evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soit material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by large stones, a high water 
table, and slope. How well the soil performs in place 
after it has been compacted and drained is determined 
by its strength (as inferred from the engineering 
classification of the soil) and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, low shrink-swell potential, few cobbles and 
stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fair are more 
than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and have a 
plasticity index of less than 10. They have moderate 
shrink-swell potential, slopes of 15 to 25 percent, or 
many stones. Depth to the water table is 1 to 3 feet. 
Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of more than 10, 
a high shrink-swell potential, many stones, or slopes of 
more than 25 percent. They are wet, and the depth to 
the water table is less than 1 foot. They may have layers 
of suitable material, but the material is less than 3 feet 
thick. 

Sand and gravel are natural aggregates suitable for 
commercial use with a minimum of processing. Sand and 
gravel are used in many kinds of construction. 
Specifications for each use vary widely. In table 12, only 
the probability of finding material in suitable quantity is 
evaluated. The suitability of the material for specific 
purposes is not evaluated, nor are factors that affect 
excavation of the material. 


Soil Survey 


The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source of 
sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as indicated 
by the engineering classification of the soil), the 
thickness of suitable material, and the content of rock 
fragments. Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification are 
given in the soil series descriptions. Gradation of grain 
sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of clean 
sand or gravel or a layer of sand or gravel that is up to 
12 percent silty fines. This material must be at least 3 
feet thick and less than 50 percent, by weight, large 
stones. Ail other soils are rated as an improbable 
source. Coarse fragments of soft bedrock, such as shale 
and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by rock fragments, slope, a water table, soil 
texture, and thickness of suitable material. Reclamation 
of the borrow area is affected by slope, a water table, 
rock fragments, bedrock, and toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable, loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and 
cobbles, have little or no gravel, and have slopes of less 
than 8 percent. They are naturally fertile or respond well 
to fertilizer and are not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 to 
40 inches of suitable material, soils that have an 
appreciable amount of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, or 
soils that have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large amount 
of gravel or stones, have slopes of more than 15 
percent, or have a seasonal! water table at or near the 
surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and releases a variety of plant-available 
nutrients as it decomposes. 


Water Management 


Table 13 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas; and embankments, dikes, and levees. The 
limitations are considered sight if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and are easily overcome; 
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moderate if soil properties or site features are not 
favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that affect 
each soil for drainage, irrigation, terraces and diversions, 
and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage capacity 
of the reservoir area. 

Embankmenis, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 
feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed 
and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth greater than the height of the embankment can 
affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features include 
less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content 
of stones or boulders or organic matter. A high water 
table affects the amount of usable material. It also 
affects trafficability. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
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effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
bedrock or to layers that affect the rate of water 
movement; permeability; depth to a high water table or 
depth of standing water if the soil is subject to ponding; 
slope; susceptibility to flooding; and subsidence of 
organic layers. Excavating and grading and the stability 
of ditchbanks are affected by depth to bedrock or to a 
slowly permeable layer, large stones, slope, and the 
hazard of cutbanks caving. The productivity of the soil 
after drainage is adversely affected by extreme acidity or 
by toxic substances in the root zone, such as aluminum. 
Availability of drainage outlets is not considered in the 
ratings. 

Irrigation is the controlled application of water to 
supplement rainfall and support plant growth. The design 
and management of an irrigation system are affected by 
depth to the water table, the need for drainage, flooding, 
available water capacity, intake rate, permeability, 
erosion hazard, and slope. The construction of a system 
is affected by large stones and depth to bedrock. The 
performance of a system is affected by the depth of the 
root zone and soil reaction. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and 
depth to bedrock affect the construction of terraces and 
diversions. A restricted rooting depth, a severe hazard of 
wind or water erosion, an excessively coarse texture, 
and restricted permeability adversely affect maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Large 
stones, wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock affect the 
construction of grassed waterways. A hazard of wind 
erosion, low available water capacity, restricted rooting 
depth, toxic substances such as aluminum, and 
restricted permeability adversely affect the growth and 
maintenance of the grass after construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and 
compaction characteristics. These results are reported in 
table 17. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 14 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 
or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under ‘‘Soil Series and Their Morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. ‘‘Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. If the content of particles coarser than 
sand is as much as 15 percent, an appropriate modifier 
is added, for example, “gravelly.” Textural terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (3) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (2). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter 
content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils 
as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic 
soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering properties of two 
groups can have a dual classification, for example, SP- 
SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils are 
classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspection. 

If laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-2-4, A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2- 
7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional refinement, the 
suitability of a soil as subgrade material can be indicated 
by a group index number. Group index numbers range 
from 0 for the best subgrade material to 20, or higher, 
for the poorest. The AASHTO classification for soils 
tested, with group index numbers in parentheses, is 
given in table 17. 

Rock fragments larger than 3 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. The percentages are estimates determined 
mainly by converting volume percentage in the field to 
weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 
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Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area, 
or from nearby areas, and on field examination. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 15 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 
given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 
The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate, or component, consists of 
mineral soil particles that are less than 0.002 millimeter 
in diameter. In this table, the estimated clay content of 
each major soil layer is given as a percentage, by 
weight, of the soil material that is less than 2 millimeters 
in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They influence the 
soil’s absorption of cations, moisture retention, shrink- 
swell potential, permeability, plasticity, the ease of soil 
dispersion, and other soil properties. The amount and 
kind of clay in a soil also affect tillage and earthmoving 
operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at field 
moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 1/3 
bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after drying 
the soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the estimated 
moist bulk density of each major soil horizon is 
expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil material 
that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk density 
data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, total pore space, and other soil 
properties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates the 
pore space available for water and roots. A bulk density 
of more than 1.6 can restrict water storage and root 
penetration. Moist bulk density is influenced by texture, 
kind of clay, content of organic matter, and soil structure. 

Permeability reters to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of 
movement of water through the soil when the soil is 
saturated. They are based on soil characteristics 
observed in the field, particularly structure, porosity, and 
texture. Permeability is considered in the design of soil 
drainage systems, septic tank absorption fields, and 
construction where the rate of water movement under 
saturated conditions affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage in each major soil layer is 
stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity 
varies, depending on soil properties that affect the 
retention of water and the depth of the root zone. The 
most important properties are the content of organic 
matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil structure. 


Soil Survey 


Available water capacity is an important factor in the 
choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the design 
and management of irrigation systems. Available water 
capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of water 
actually available to plants at any given time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of sweiling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are /ow, a change of 
less than 3 percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, 
more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 percent, 
is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year. These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values of 
K range from 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by 
water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
can occur over a sustained period without affecting crop 
productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre per 
year. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. 
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In table 15, the estimated content of organic matter is 
expressed as a percentage, by weight, of the soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The content of organic matter of a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 16 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the intake of 
water when the soils are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water 
transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have high shrink-swell potential, soils 
that have a permanent high water table, soils that have a 
claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and soils 
that are shallow over nearly impervious material. These 
soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

Flooding, the temporary covering of the soil surface by 
flowing water, is caused by overflowing streams, by 
runoff from adjacent slopes, or by inflow from high tides. 
Shallow water standing or flowing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmelt is not considered flooding. Standing 
water in swamps and marshes or in a closed depression 
is considered ponding. 

Table 16 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of occurrence 
are estimated. Frequency generally is expressed as 
none, rare, occasional, or frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable. Aare means that flooding is 
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unlikely but possible under unusual weather conditions 
(there is a near 0 to 5 percent chance of flooding in any 
year). Occasional means that flooding occurs 
infrequently under normal weather conditions (there is a 
5 to 50 percent chance of flooding in any year). 
Frequent means that flooding occurs often under normal 
weather conditions (there is more than a 50 percent 
chance of flooding in any year). Common is used when 
classification as occasional or frequent does not affect 
interpretations. Duration is expressed as brief (2 to 7 
days) and /ong (7 days to 1 month). The time of year 
that floods are most likely to occur is expressed in 
months. November-May, for example, means that 
flooding can occur during the period November through 
May. About two-thirds to three-fourths of all flooding 
occurs during the stated period. 

The information on flooding is based on evidence in 
the soil profile, namely, thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or 
clay deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in 
organic matter content with increasing depth; and 
absence of distinctive horizons, which are characteristic 
of soils that are not subject to flooding. 

Also considered are local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific than 
that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. The 
estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely grayish colors or mottles in the 
soil. Indicated in table 16 are the depth to the seasonal 
high water table; the kind of water table, that is, perched 
or apparent; and the months of the year that the water 
table commonly is highest. A water table that is 
seasonally high for less than 1 month is not indicated in 
table 16. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. A perched 
water table is water standing above an unsaturated 
zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is 
separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

The two numbers in the “High water table-Depth” 
column indicate the normal range in depth to a saturated 
zone. Depth is given to the nearest half foot. The first 
numeral in the range indicates the highest water level. A 
plus sign preceding the range in depth indicates that the 
water table is above the surface of the soil. “More than 
6.0” indicates that the water table is below a depth of 6 
feet or that the water table exists for less than a month. 

Depth to bedrock is given if bedrock is within a depth 
of 5 feet. The depth is based on many soil borings and 
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on observations during soil mapping. The rock is 
specified as either soft or hard. If the rock is soft or 
fractured, excavations can be made with trenching 
machines, backhoes, or small rippers. If the rock is hard 
or massive, blasting or special equipment generally is 
needed for excavation. 

Fisk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of 
concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the soil. 
Special site examination and design may be needed if 
the combination of factors creates a severely corrosive 
environment. The steel in installations that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion 
than steel in installations that are entirely within one kind 
of soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as flow, moderate, or high. It is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Physical and Chemical Analyses of 
Selected Soils 


The results of physical analysis of several typical 
pedons in the survey area are given in table 17 and the 
results of chemical analysis in table 18. The data are for 
soils sampled at carefully selected sites. The pedons are 
typical of the series and are described in the section 
“Soil Series and Their Morphology.” Soil samples were 
analyzed by the Agronomy and Soils Mineralogy 
Laboratory, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama, and the 
National Soil Survey Laboratory, Soil Conservation 
Service, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Most determinations, except those for grain-size 
analysis and bulk density, were made on soil material 
smaller than 2 millimeters in diameter. Measurements 
reported as percent or quantity of unit weight were 
calculated on an oven-dry basis. The methods used in 
obtaining the data are indicated in the list that follows. 
The codes in parentheses refer to published methods 
(19). 

Sand—(0.05-2.0 mm fraction) weight percentages of 
materials less than 2 mm (3A1). 

Silt—(0.002-0.05 mm fraction) pipette extraction, weight 
percentages of all materials less than 2 mm (3A1). 

Clay—(traction less than 0.002 mm) pipette extraction, 
weight percentages of materials less than 2 mm 
(3A1). 

Extractable acidity—method of Hajek, Adams, and Cope 
(10). 

Cation-exchange capacity—sum of cations (5A3a). 

Cation-exchange capacity—ammonium chloride (5A7a). 

Base saturation—method of Hajek, Adams, and Cope 
(10). 

Reaction (pH)—1:1 water dilution (8C1a). 


Engineering Index Test Data 


Table 19 shows laboratory test data for several 
pedons sampled at carefully selected sites in the survey 
area. Some of the pedons are typical of the series and 
are described in the section “Soil Series and Their 
Morphology” and the location of others is indicated by 
footnotes in table 17. The soil samples were tested by 
the Alabama Highway Department, Bureau of Materials 
and Tests, Montgomery, Alabama. 

The testing methods generally are those of the 
American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) or the American 
Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM). 

The tests and methods are: AASHTO classification—M 
145 (AASHTO), D 3282 (ASTM); Unified classification— 
D 2487 (ASTM); Mechanical analysis—T 88 (AASHTO), 
D 2217 (ASTM); Liquid limit—T 89 (AASHTO), D 423 
(ASTM); Plasticity index—T 90 (AASHTO), D 424 
(ASTM); Moisture density, Method A—T 99 (AASHTO), D 
698 (ASTM). 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (77). 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and 
series. Classification is based on soil properties 
observed in the field or inferred from those observations 
or on laboratory measurements. Table 20 shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Ultisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Udult (Ua, meaning 
humid, plus w/t, from Ultisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of 
the soil. An example is Paleudults (Pa/e, meaning 
excessive development, plus uau/t, the suborder of the 
Ultisols that has an udic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Paleudults. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 
characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 
there is much biological activity. Among the properties 


and characteristics considered are particle-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, depth of the root 
zone, and soil reaction. A family name consists of the 
name of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate soil 
properties. An example is fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Typic Paleudults. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
There can be some variation in the texture of the surface 
layer or of the substratum within a series. An example is 
the Orangeburg series, which belongs to the fine-loamy, 
siliceous, thermic family of Typic Paleuduits. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby soils of 
other series. A pedon, a small three-dimensiona! area of 
soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described. The detailed description of each soil horizon 
follows standards in the Soi! Survey Manual (16). Many 
of the technical terms used in the descriptions are 
defined in Soil Taxonomy (17). Unless otherwise stated, 
colors in the descriptions are for moist soil. Following the 
pedon description is the range of important 
characteristics of the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Arundel Series 


The Arundel series consists of moderately deep, weil 
drained, very slowly permeable soils on uplands in the 
northern part of Conecuh County. These soils formed in 
clayey marine sediment underlain by siltstone. Slopes 
range from 4 to 25 percent. 

Arundel soils are associated with Conecuh, Luverne, 
Orangeburg, and Troup soils. Conecuh and Luverne soils 
are in lower positions on the landscape than Arundel 
soils and do not have bedrock within 60 inches of the 
surface. Orangeburg soils have a fine-loamy control 
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section. Troup soils are on more gently sloping 
landscapes at a slightly higher elevation and have a 
sandy epipedon 40 to 80 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Arundel loamy fine sand, 4 to 25 
percent slopes; in a clear-cut area 2.5 miles northwest of 
Interstate Highway 65 on County Road 29, 1.5 miles east 
on a dirt road, 1.25 miles north on a logging road, 50 
feet south of the road, 1,125 feet north and 1,000 feet 
east of the southwest corner of sec. 20, 7. 7 N., R. 12 E. 


A—0 to 7 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy fine 
sand; mixing of brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; common fine and 
medium roots; friable; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bt1—7 to 16 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay; 
common medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/6) mottles; moderate or strong medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; thin 
continuous distinct clay films on faces of most peds; 
extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—16 to 24 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) and pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; moderate 
or strong medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common mica flakes; 10 percent, by volume, fine 
siltstone fragments; thin continuous distinct clay 
films on faces of most peds; few fine and coarse 
decaying roots; extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cr—24 to 60 inches; brown, gray, and yellow moderately 
hard siltstone bedrock; massive rock structure; can 
be cut with a spade. 


The solum thickness and depth to bedrock range from 
20 to 40 inches. Reaction in the A horizon ranges from 
extremely acid to medium acid. Reaction in the Bt and 
BC horizons ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid. 
Content of siltstone fragments ranges from 0 to 20 
percent. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is loamy fine sand, sandy 
loam, or fine sandy loam. Content of siltstone fragments 
ranges from 0 to 20 percent. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR, 5YR, 7.5YR, or 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. Texture is 
clay loam, silty clay, or clay. Siltstone fragments range 
from 1 to 15 centimeters and from 0 to 15 percent in the 
lower part of the Bt horizon. Mottles in shades of yellow, 
red, or gray are in the lower part of the Bt horizon in 
some pedons. 

Some pedons have a BC horizon that has mottles in 
shades of red, brown, yellow, and gray. Texture is clay, 
clay loam, and silty clay. 

The Cr horizon is moderately hard, gray buhrstone 
(siltstone) bedrock that can be dug with a spade. 


Soil Survey 


Atmore Series 


The Atmore series consists of deep, poorly drained, 
moderately slowly permeable soils that have plinthite 
along heads of drainageways and in upland depressions 
in the southwestern part of Conecuh County. These soils 
formed in loamy marine sediment. A perched water table 
is within 12 inches of the surface in winter and early in 
spring. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Atmore soils are associated with Fuquay, Gritney, and 
Malbis soils. The associated soils are better drained than 
Atmore soils. Fuquay soils are loamy sand to a depth of 
20 to 40 inches. Gritney soils have a clayey subsoil. 
Malbis soils have a yellow fine-loamy control section. 

Typical pedon of Atmore fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; 2.6 miles south of Repton on Alabama 
State Highway 41, 0.3 mile west and 0.1 mile south on a 
logging road, 2,800 feet north and 1,800 feet west of the 
southwest corner of sec. 27, T. 5 N., R. 8 E. 


A—O to 4 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

E—4 to 14 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sandy loam; common medium distinct light gray 
(10YR 7/1) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine and medium roots; some coated 
sand grains; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg—14 to 25 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; common medium distinct light gray (10YR 
7/2) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btvgi—25 to 38 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) loam; 
many medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/9), light 
gray (10YR 7/1), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles and common medium prominent red (2.5YR 
5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
most peds; 15 to 20 percent, by volume, red (2.5YR 
4/6) plinthite; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btvg2—38 to 62 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/1), 
light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4), strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm or friable; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of most peds; 10 
percent, by volume, red (2.5YR 4/6) plinthite; very 
strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid. Depth to a 
horizon that has more than 5 percent plinthite ranges 
from 24 to 40 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is fine sandy loam. 


Conecuh County, Alabama 


The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is fine sandy loam. Some 
pedons do not have an E horizon. 

The Btg horizon and Btvg horizon are mottled in 
shades of gray, brown, red, and yellow; or they have hue 
of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, chroma of 1 or 2, and 
common or many mottles in shades of red, brown, and 
yellow. Texture is loam or fine sandy loam in the Btg 
horizon and loam or clay loam in the Btvg horizon. 


Bethera Series 


The Bethera series consists of deep, poorly drained, 
slowly permeable soils on low terraces of major streams 
throughout Conecuh County. They formed in clayey 
marine sediments. A high water table is within 18 inches 
of the surface during winter and early in spring. Slopes 
are 0 to 1 percent. 

Bethera soils are associated with Bigbee and Izagora 
soils. Bigbee soils are at a higher elevation than Bethera 
soils and are sandy throughout. Izagora soils are at a 
slightly higher elevation and are better drained. 

Typical pedon of Bethera fine sandy loam, in an area 
of Izagora, rarely flooded-Bethera, occasionally flooded 
association, 0 to 3 percent slopes; 500 feet west and 
250 feet north of the southeast corner of sec. 30, T. 8 
N., R. 11 €. 


A—O to 2 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
fine sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; 
friable; few fine roots; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

E—2 to 6 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy 
loam; common medium faint yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and light gray (10YR 7/1) mottles and few fine 
distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
very strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

BEg—6 to 10 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
many medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg1—10 to 34 inches; gray (1{0YR 6/1) clay loam; many 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), pale 
brown (10YR 6/3), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
yellowish red (5YR 5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm or friable; very thin patchy clay films 
on faces of some peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btg2—34 to 58 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles and 
common medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm 
and slightly plastic; very thin patchy clay films on 
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faces of some peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BCg—58 to 62 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; many 
coarse prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is silt loam, loam, or fine 
sandy loam. 

The E horizon and BEg horizon have hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2; or they are 
neutral and have value of 4 to 6. Few or common 
motties are in shades of yellow, brown, gray, and red. 
Texture is fine sandy loam, loam, or sandy clay loam. 
Same pedons do not have an E horizon or a BEg 
horizon. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades of red, yellow, and 
brown are common throughout. Texture is clay loam, 
silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has few or common mottles in 
shades of brown. Texture ranges from sandy clay loam 
to clay. 


Bibb Series 


The Bibb series consists of deep, poorly drained, 
moderately permeable soils on narrow flood plains. They 
formed in recently deposited loamy and sandy alluvial 
sediments. These soils have a high water table within 12 
inches of the surface during winter and spring. They are 
subject to frequent flooding of brief duration. Slopes are 
0 to 1 percent. 

Bibb soils are associated with Gritney, Orangeburg, 
Troup, and Saffell soils. The associated soils are better 
drained and are on uplands. Gritney soils have a clayey 
control section. Orangeburg soils have a red, fine-loamy 
control section. Troup soils have a sandy epipedon 40 to 
80 inches thick. Saffell soils have a red, gravelly control 
section. 

Typical pedon of Bibb sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes, frequently flooded; in a wooded area about 6.5 
miles west of Range on the Little Escambia River, 3,300 
feet east and 100 feet north of the southwest corner of 
sec. 14,T.4N.,R.7E. 


A—0 to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many fine and medium roots; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Ag—6 to 10 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; loose; common fine 
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and medium roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Cg1i—10 to 20 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy loam; 
structureless; few fine and medium roots; 5 percent, 
by volume, quartz pebbles; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg2—20 to 32 inches; mottled gray (10YR 5/1) and light 
gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; common medium 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles 
and few medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) motties; structureless; 5 percent, by volume, 
quartz pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Cg3—32 to 46 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) and light gray 
(10YR 6/1) loamy sand, thin lenses of sandy loam; 
few medium distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
structureless; loose; 5 percent, by volume, quartz 
pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg4—46 to 60 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) loamy sand, 
thin lenses of sandy loam; structureless; loose; 10 
percent, by volume, quartz pebbles; very strongly 
acid. 


Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 

The A horizon has a hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. The Ag horizon has hue of 10YR, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture of the A 
or Ag horizon is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or silt 
loam. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is stratified silt 
loam, loam, sandy loam, or loamy sand. Content of small 
gravel ranges from 0 to 10 percent in the lower part of 
the Cg horizon. 


Bigbee Series 


The Bigbee series consists of deep, excessively 
drained, rapidly permeable, nearly level soils on terraces 
along major streams throughout Conecuh County. These 
soils formed in sandy alluvium. These soils are subject to 
rare flooding of brief duration. The high water table is 
within 42 to 60 inches of the surface during winter. 
Slopes are 0 to 1 percent. 

Bigbee soils are associated with Bonneau, Cahaba, 
Chrysler, and Izagora soils. Bonneau and Cahaba soils 
are at the same elevation or a slightly higher elevation 
than Bigbee soils and have a loamy argillic horizon. 
Chrysler and Izagora soils are at a slightly lower 
elevation, are moderately well drained, and have a 
clayey or fine-loamy argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Bigbee sand, 0 to 1 percent slopes, 
rarely flooded; in a wooded area 2 miles south of 
Brooklyn on County Road 42 and 3.1 miles south on 
T.R. Miller Road, NW1/4SW1/4 sec. 22, T.2.N., R. 13 
E. 


Soil Survey 


A—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sand; 
structureless; loose; many fine and medium roots; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—6 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sand; common medium distinct light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) mottles; structureless; loose; few 
medium roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C2—23 to 43 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) fine 
sand; few fine faint light yellowish brown mottles; 
structureless; loose; few fine roots; few fine mica 
flakes; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C3—43 to 53 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) fine 
sand; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) and white (10YR 8/1) mottles; 
structureless; loose; few fine mica flakes; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C4—-53 to 68 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) fine 
sand; many medium distinct white (10YR 8/1) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; structureless; 
loose; few fine mica flakes; medium acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C5—68 to 80 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) fine 
sand; structureless; loose; few fine mica flakes; 
medium acid. 


The sand is more than 80 inches thick. Reaction is 
very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. Texture is fine sand or sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 4 to 6. Most pedons have mottles in shades 
of yellow, brown, and white. Gray motties are below a 
depth of 40 inches. Texture is fine sand or sand. 


Bonneau Series 


The Bonneau series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on terraces in Conecuh 
County. These soils formed in sandy and loamy marine 
sediments. A high water table is within 42 to 60 inches 
of the surface during winter. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Bonneau soils are associated with Bigbee, Cahaba, 
and Chrysler soils. Bigbee soils are at a slightly lower 
elevation than Bonneau soils and are sandy throughout. 
Cahaba soils are at a similar or slightly lower elevation 
and have a red, fine-loamy argillic horizon within 20 
inches of the surface. Chrysler soils are in lower 
positions on the landscape and have a clayey argillic 
horizon. 

Typical pedon of Bonneau loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; 1.75 miles east of the junction of U.S. Highway 
31 and County Road 24, south on a logging road 0.5 
mile, SE1/4NW1/4 sec. 33, T. 5 N., R. 12 E. 


Conecuh County, Alabama 


A1i—O to 2 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; 
common medium distinct brown (10YR 5/3) mottles; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
fine and medium roots; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

A2—2 to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
loamy fine sand; common medium distinct brown 
(10YR 5/3) mottles; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; common fine and medium roots; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

E—10 to 28 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy fine sand; common medium faint pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles 
and few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; few medium roots; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bti—28 to 43 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few medium roots; few thin patchy 
faint clay films on faces of some peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—43 to 53 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) and light gray (10YR 7/1) mottles and 
few medium prominent red (10R 4/8) and strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few faint thin 
patchy clay films on faces of some peds; common 
clean sand grains; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt3—53 to 72 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), gray (10YR 6/1), 
red (10R 4/8), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few thin patchy faint clay films on 
faces of some peds; very strongly acid. 


The soium ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. Reaction is very strongly acid to medium acid 
except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. Texture is loamy fine sand or loamy 
sand. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. Texture is loamy fine sand or loamy 
sand. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR and 
7.5YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 6 or 8. Motties in 
shades of gray and red are common. The lower part of 
the Bt horizon is mottled in shades of brown, gray, red, 
or yellow. Texture is dominantly sandy loam, sandy clay 
loam, or fine sandy loam, but ranges to include sandy 
clay in the lower part of the horizon. 
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Cadeville Series 


The Cadeville series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, very slowly permeable soils on uplands of the 
Coastal Plains. These soils formed in clayey marine 
sediment. Slopes range from 1 to 8 percent. 

Cadeville soils are associated with Malbis, Oktibbeha, 
Orangeburg, and Saffell soils. Malbis and Oktibbeha soils 
are at a similar elevation as Cadeville soils. Malbis soils 
have a fine-loamy control section. Oktibbeha soils are 
underlain by calcareous material. Orangeburg and Saffell 
soils are at a higher elevation, have a fine-loamy control 
section, and are better drained. 

Typical pedon of Cadeville fine sandy loam, in an area 
of Oktibbeha-Cadeville complex, 1 to 8 percent slopes; 5 
miles south of Evergreen on County Road 29, 2 miles 
south of County Road 27, NW1/4NE1/4 sec. 3, T. 11 E., 
R.3N. 


A—0 to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy 
loam; moderate medium granular structure; friable; 
common fine and medium roots; 1 percent, by 
volume, coarse fragments up to 20 mm in diameter; 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bti—4 to 12 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay; 
common medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/6) and pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; moderate medium 
angular blocky structure; very firm; few fine and 
medium roots; thick continuous clay films on faces 
of peds; 1 percent, by volume, coarse fragments up 
to 20 mm in diameter; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—12 to 20 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 4/6), 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), and pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) clay; strong medium angular blocky 
Structure; very firm; few fine roots; thick continuous 
clay films on faces of peds; few pressure faces; 1 
percent, by volume, coarse fragments up to 20 mm 
in diameter; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt83—20 to 40 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay; common medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/6) 
mottles and few fine faint yellowish brown mottles; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; very 
firm; continuous clay films on faces of peds; few 
pressure faces; 1 percent, by volume, coarse 
fragments up to 20 mm in diameter; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—40 to 52 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), red (2.5YR 4/6), 
light red (2.5YR 6/6), and yellowish red (5YR 4/6) 
silty clay; structureless; very firm; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—52 to 65 inches; mottled light gray (1OYR 7/2) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay; structureless; 
very firm; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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C3—65 to 72 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/2) and 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) silty clay; structureless; 
very firm; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
Reaction is extremely acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. Texture is fine sandy loam or sandy 
loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 5YR to 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. Mottles in 
shades of red, gray, and brown are common. Texture is 
clay, silty clay, or clay loam. The lower part of the Bt 
horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 to 6. Most pedons do not have a matrix 
color and are mottled in shades of red, gray, brown, and 
yellow. Texture is clay, silty clay, or silty clay loam. 

The C horizon is mottled in shades of red, gray, 
brown, and yellow. Texture is clay or silty clay. Some 
pedons do not have a C horizon. 


Cahaba Series 


The Cahaba series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable sails on stream terraces in 
Conecuh County. These soils formed in loamy alluvial 
and marine sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 3 
percent. 

Cahaba soils are associated with Bigbee, Bonneau, 
Chrysler, and Yonges soils. Bigbee soils are at a similar 
elevation as Cahaba soils and are sandy throughout. 
Bonneau soils are sandy to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Chrysler soils have a clayey argillic horizon. Yonges soils 
are more poorly drained and are at a lower elevation. 

Typical pedon of Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, rarely flooded; 2 miles south of Brooklyn on 
County Road 42 and south on T.R. Miller Road 3.5 
miles, SW1/4NW1/4 sec. 28, T. 2.N., R. 12 E. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
common fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

BA—6 to 14 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bti—14 to 28 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
thin patchy faint clay films on faces of most peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—28 to 37 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—37 to 72 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; loose; very strongly acid. 


Soil Survey 


The salum ranges from 30 to 60 inches in thickness. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid 
except where lime has been added. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is sandy loam, fine sandy 
loam, or loamy fine sand. 

The BA horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is sandy loam or fine sandy 
loam. Some pedons do not have a BA horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is sandy clay loam or 
loam and ranges to sandy loam in the lower part of the 
Bt horizon. 

The C horizon has hue of 5YR, 7.5YR, or 10YR, value 
of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is sand, sandy 
loam, loamy fine sand, or loamy sand. 


Chrysler Series 


The Chrysler series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, slowly permeable, nearly level to gently sloping 
soils on major stream terraces. They formed in clayey 
marine deposits of the Coastal Plains. The water table is 
within 18 to 36 inches of the surface during winter. 
Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Chrysler soils are associated with Bigbee, Bonneau, 
Cahaba, and Yonges soils. Bigbee soils are at a slightly 
higher elevation than Chrysler soils and are sandy 
throughout. Bonneau soils are in higher positions on the 
landscape and are sandy to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Cahaba soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Chrysler soil, are well drained, and have a fine-loamy 
control section. Yonges soils are in the lowest positions 
on the landscape, are gray throughout, and have a fine- 
loamy control section. 

Typical pedon of Chrysler fine sandy loam, in an area 
of Chrysler, occasionally flooded-Yonges, frequently 
flooded association, 0 to 2 percent slopes; about 12 
miles east of Evergreen on U.S. Highway 84, 3.1 miles 
south on Union Camp Road, 1,000 feet east and 800 
feet south of the northwest corner of sec. 36, T. 5 N., R. 
13 E. 


A—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
many fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—6 to 15 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; thin continuous clay films on faces of most 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—15 to 23 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay; few 
red (2.5YR 4/6) and light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) mottles; moderate medium angular blocky 
structure; firm; continuous clay films on faces of 
most peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 
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Bt3—23 to 72 inches; mottled yellowish red (SYR 5/6), 
red (2.5YR 4/6), yellowish brown (10YR 5/4 and 
10YR 5/6), and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) clay; 
strong coarse angular blocky structure; firm; 
continuous clay films on faces of most peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—72 to 90 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2), yellowish red (5YR 5/6), yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/6) stratified clay, 
sandy clay loam, clay loam, and sandy loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm 
or friable; very strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. Reaction is 
very strongly acid or strongly acid except where lime has 
been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is sandy loam, fine sandy 
loam, or loam. 

Some pecons have an E horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is 
sandy loam or fine sandy loam. 

Some pedcons have a BE horizon or BA horizon that 
has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 or 4. 
Texture is sandy loam or fine sandy loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 
7.5YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 6 to 8. It has few 
or common mottles in shades of brown, yellow, or red. 
The lower part of the Bt horizon is mottled in shades of 
red, yellow, brown, and gray. Texture is clay loam, silty 
clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 

The C horizon is mottled in shades of red, gray, 
yellow, and brown. Texture is stratified clay, sandy loam, 
sandy clay loam, or clay loam. 


Conecuh Series 


The Conecuh series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, very slowly permeable soils on uplands in the 
northern part of Conecuh County. These soils formed in 
clayey marine sediment. Slopes range from 2 to 8 
percent. 

Conecuh soils are associated with Arundel and 
Luverne soils. Arundel soils are on a steeper landscape 
than Conecuh soils and are underlain by bedrock at a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. Luverne soils are at a lower 
elevation, are well drained, and have mixed clay 
mineralogy. 

Typical pedon of Conecuh sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; 12.5 miles north of Evergreen on County Road 
29, 4.2 miles west on a dirt road, 2,000 feet east and 
3,750 feet south of the northwest corner of sec. 27, T. 8 
N., R. 11 E. 


Ap—O to 3 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam: weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine 
and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 
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Bti1—3 to 16 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; common fine and 
medium roots; patchy clay films on faces of most 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—16 to 23 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; common 
medium prominent light gray (10YR 7/1) mottles and 
few fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure parting to strong very 
fine angular blocky; firm; few medium roots; patchy 
clay films on faces of most peds; extremely acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt8—23 to 32 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; common 
medium prominent light gray (10YR 7/1) and 
yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure parting to strong very 
fine angular blocky; firm; few medium roots; patchy 
clay films on faces of most peds; few mica flakes; 
extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt4a—32 to 43 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; many 
medium prominent light gray (10YR 7/1), yellowish 
red (5YR 4/6), and dark red (10R 3/6) mottles and 
common medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure parting to strong very fine angular blocky; 
firm; patchy clay films on faces of most peds; 
common mica flakes; extremely acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

BC—43 to 50 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/6), light gray 
(10YR 7/1), yellowish red (5YR 4/6), strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), and dark red (10R 3/6) clay; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; common mica 
flakes; extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C—50 to 72 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/1), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8), yellowish red (SYR 
5/6), and olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) stratified clayey 
and loamy material; firm or friable; common mica 
flakes; extremely acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is loam, sandy loam, and fine 
sandy loam. Eroded areas have hue of 5YR, value of 4, 
and chroma of 4. 

Some pedons have a BE horizon that has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. 
Texture is fine sandy loam or sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Moitles in shades of red, gray, 
brown, and yellow increase with depth. Texture is clay or 
silty clay. 

The BC horizon and C horizon have hue of 2.5YR or 
5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8, or they are 
mottled in shades of red, brown, gray, and yellow. 
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Texture is generally stratified and ranges from clay to 
sandy clay loam. 


Cowarts Series 


The Cowarts series consists of deep, well drained, 
slowly or moderately slowly permeable soils on narrow 
ridges and side slopes in the southeastern part of 
Conecuh County. These soils formed in loamy and 
clayey marine sediments. Slopes range from 2 to 8 
percent. 

Cowarts soils are associated with Malbis, Orangeburg, 
and Troup soils. Malbis soils are at a similar elevation as 
Cowarts soils, but have 5 percent or more, by volume, 
plinthite. Orangeburg soils are better drained, are at a 
higher elevation, and have a red, fine-loamy control 
section. Troup soils are at a lower elevation and have a 
sandy epipedon 40 to 80 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Cowarts sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; 50 feet west and 3,000 feet north of the 
southeast corner of sec. 1, T. 9. N., R. 13 E. 


A—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; common medium 
and fine roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

BE—6 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bti—11 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; thin patchy faint clay films on faces 
of some peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 25 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay 
loam; common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of most peds; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

BC—25 to 33 inches; mottled yellowish red (6YR 5/6), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), pale brown (10YR 6/3), 
light gray (10YR 7/1), strong browm (7.5YR 5/6), 
and red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C—33 to 60 inches; mottled yeliowish brown (10YR 5/8), 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), light gray (10YR 7/2), 
yellowish red (5YR 5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/6) clay 
loam; massive; firm and compact; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 20 to 40 inches in thickness. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. 


Soil Survey 


The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. Texture is sandy loam or loamy 
sand. 

The BE horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 4. Texture is sandy loam. Some pedons do 
not have a BE horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 10YR, value of 5, 
and chroma of 4 to 6. Texture is sandy clay loam, clay 
loam, or sandy clay. Mottles in shades of red, brown, 
and yellow are common. 

The BC horizon and C horizon are firm and compact. 
They are mottled in shades of red, yellow, brown, and 
gray. Texture ranges from sandy loam to sandy clay. 


Fuquay Series 


The Fuquay series consists of deep, well drained, 
slowly permeable soils on uplands and side siopes in the 
southern part of Conecuh County. These soils formed in 
sandy and loamy marine sediments. Slopes range from 0 
to 8 percent. 

Fuquay soils are associated with Gritney, Malbis, 
Orangeburg, and Troup soils. Gritney soils are at a 
slightly lower elevation than Fuquay soils and have a 
clayey subsoil. Malbis soils are at a similar elevation as 
Fuquay soils, but are sandy to a depth of less than 20 
inches. Orangeburg soils are at a higher elevation, have 
a red sandy clay loam control section, and do not have 
plinthite. Troup soils are at a higher elevation and have a 
sandy epipedon more than 40 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes; 3.6 miles north of Interstate Highway 65 and 
County Road 29, 2 miles east on a dirt road, 3,700 feet 
north and 1,800 feet east of the southeast corner of sec. 
30, 7.7N., RA. 12 E. 


A—0 to 6 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loamy sand; 
single grained; loose; few fine and medium roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

E1—6 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
sand; single grained; loose; few fine and medium 
roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

E2—15 to 29 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand; few fine faint brownish yellow and pale 
brown mottles; single grained; very friable; few fine 
roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt—29 to 35 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; few medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium subanqgular blocky structure; 
friable; few quartz gravel; about 1 percent, by 
volume, plinthite nodules; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btv1—35 to 41 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
sandy clay loam; many medium prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; about 8 percent, 
by volume, plinthite; few thin patchy clay films on 
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faces of some peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btv2—41 to 75 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellowish red (SYR 
5/6), red (2.5YR 5/6), very pale brown (10YR 7/4), 
and light gray (10YR 7/2) sandy clay loam; weak or 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
about 15 percent, by volume, platy plinthite; few thin 
patchy clay films on faces of some peds; very 
strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 80 inches thick. Depth to a 
horizon that has as much as 5 percent, by volume, 
plinthite ranges from 35 to 50 inches. Reaction is very 
strongly acid or strongly acid except where lime has 
been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. Texture is loamy sand. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. Texture is loamy sand or loamy fine 
sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5, 
and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is sandy loam. Some 
pedons do not have a Bt horizon. 

The Btv horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 6 or 8. Some pedons do not have a 
matrix color and are mottled in shades of yellow, brown, 
red, and gray. Texture is sandy clay loam or sandy loam. 


Greenville Series 


The Greenville series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on uplands in the central 
part of Conecuh County. These soils formed in clayey 
marine sediment. Slopes range from 0 to 7 percent. 

Greenville soils are associated with Orangeburg and 
Troup soils. Orangeburg soils are on a more sloping 
landscape and have less than 35 percent clay in the 
control section. Troup soils are on a lower, more sloping 
landscape and have a sandy epipedon 40 to 80 inches 
thick. 

Typical pedon of Greenville sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes; 5 miles west of Lyeffion High School on County 
Road 30, 85 feet north of the road, 2,375 feet west and 
1,275 feet south of dhe northeast corner of sec. 22, T. 7 
N., R. 10 E. 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) sandy 
loam, moist and dry; weak fine granular structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; medium 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

BA—5 to 9 inches; dusky red (2.5YR 3/2) sandy clay 
loam, moist and dry; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; few 
quartz pebbles; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bti—9 to 40 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay, red 
(2.5YR 4/6) dry; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few thin patchy distinct clay 
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films on faces of most peds; few fine roots; common 
small pores, common clean sand grains; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—40 to 80 inches; dark red (10R 3/6) sandy clay, 
moist and dry; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable or firm; thin patchy distinct clay 
films on faces of most peds; very strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 72 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 5YR, or 2.5YR, 
value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 6. Texture is sandy 
loam, fine sandy loam, or loam. 

The BA horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 3, 
and chroma of 2 to 6. Texture is sandy loam, sandy clay 
loam, or sandy clay. Some pedons do not have a BA 
horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 10R, value of 3, 
and chroma of 4 or 6. Texture is clay loam, sandy clay, 
or clay. Some pedons have up to 5 percent, by volume, 
iron concretions and quartz pebbles. 


Gritney Series 


The Gritney series consists of deep, well drained, 
slowly permeable soils on uplands in the southern part of 
Conecuh County. These soils formed in clayey marine 
sediment. Slopes range from 2 to 8 percent. 

Gritney soils are associated with Fuquay, Malbis, 
Orangeburg, Saffell, and Troup soils. Malbis and 
Orangeburg soils are at a similar elevation as Gritney 
soils, but these associated soils have a loamy Bt 
horizon. Malbis soils also have more than 5 percent, by 
volume, plinthite. Saffell and Troup soils are on a lower, 
more sloping landscape. Saffell soils have a gravelly 
argillic horizon. Troup soils have a sandy epipedon 40 to 
80 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Gritney sandy loam, in an area of 
Gritney-Malbis-Fuquay complex, 1 to 8 percent slopes; 
0.7 mile west of the junction of Interstate Highway 65 
and Alabama Highway 41, 1,625 feet west and 500 feet 
south of the northeast corner of sec. 25, T. 4.N., R. 8 E. 


A—0 to 4 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; many fine and 
medium roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

E—4 to 7 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BE—7 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine roots; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 
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Bti—11 to 20 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
thin patchy faint clay films on faces of most peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—20 to 30 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/8) clay loam; 
few medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), 
light gray (10YR 7/1), and gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
thin patchy faint clay films on faces of most peds; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt8—30 to 53 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) clay 
loam; few medium faint yellowish red (5YR 5/6) 
mottles and few medium prominent light gray (10YR 
7/2) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; thin patchy faint clay films on faces 
of most peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C—53 to 67 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; many medium distinct light gray (10YR 
7/1), yellowish red (5YR 4/6), and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; firm; very strongly 
acid. 


The solum ranges from 50 to 72 inches in thickness. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is fine sandy loam or sandy 
loam. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is fine sandy loam or sandy 
loam. Some pedons do not have an E horizon. 

The BE horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 6. Texture is sandy loam. Some pedons do 
not have a BE horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR, 7.5YR, or 10YR, value 
of 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is clay loam, sandy 
clay loam, sandy clay, or clay. 

The C horizon has hue of 5YR, 7.5YR, or 10YR, value 
of 5 or 6, and chroma of 5 to 8, or it is mottled in shades 
of red, brown, gray, and yellow. Texture is sandy clay 
loam. 


Halso Series 


The Halso series consists of moderately deep, 
moderately well drained, very slowly permeable soils on 
uplands in the extreme northeastern part of Conecuh 
County. These soils formed in clayey marine sediment. 
Slopes range from 2 to 8 percent. 

Halso soils are associated with Luverne soils. Luverne 
soils are well drained and do not have a Cr horizon. 

Typical pedon of Halso sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; 22 miles north of Evergreen, 2,750 feet east and 
500 feet south of the northwest corner of sec. 23, T. 9 
N., RA. 11 E. 


Soil Survey 


A—0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
and medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—5 to 16 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; strong fine 
and medium angular blocky structure; sticky and 
plastic; common fine and medium roots; thick 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—16 to 25 inches; red (2.5Y 4/6) clay; common 
medium distinct light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
mottles and light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) mottles; 
strong fine and medium angular blocky structure; 
sticky and plastic; few fine roots; thick continuous 
clay films on faces of peds; extremely acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bt3—25 to 31 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; common 
medium distinct tight olive brown (2.5Y 5/6), light 
brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2), and yellowish red (5YR 
4/6) mottles; strong coarse angular blocky structure; 
few fine roots; thick continuous clay films on faces 
of peds; extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—31 to 41 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 
6/4), yellowish red (5YR 4/6), red (2.5YR 4/6), and 
light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay; strong coarse 
subangular blocky structure; sticky and plastic; few 
fine roots; thick continuous clay films on faces of 
peds; fragments of red (2.5YR 4/8) clayey shale 
that has light gray (SY 7/2), light brownish yellow 
(2.5Y 6/4), and yellowish red (SYR 4/6) mottles 
when broken; extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C—41 to 48 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 4/6), 
light olive gray (6Y 6/2), and yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) clayey shale; strong platy structure; 20 percent, 
by volume, (2.5Y 6/4) clay loam; weak fine granular 
structure; sticky and plastic; extremely acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Cr—48 to 60 inches; mottled light brownish gray (2.5Y 
6/2), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and yellowish red 
(5YR 4/6) clayey shale; strong platy structure; 
extremely acid. 


The solum ranges from 25 to 50 inches in thickness. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is sandy loam or fine sandy 
loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 6 or 8. Mottles in shades of red, gray, brown, 
and yellow increase with depth. Texture is clay. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 6 or 8, or it is mottled in shades of red, 
brown, gray, and yellow. Texture is clay. 

The C horizon and Cr horizon are mottled in shades of 
red, brown, gray, and yellow. The clayey shale is highly 
weathered in the C horizon. 
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Izagora Series 


The Izagora series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, moderately to slowly permeable soils on stream 
terraces throughout Conecuh County. These soils formed 
in loamy and clayey marine or alluvial deposits. A high 
water table is within 24 to 36 inches of the surface in 
winter and early in spring. Slopes range from 0 to 3 
percent. 

Izagora soils are associated with Bethera and Bigbee 
soils. Bigbee soils are at a higher elevation than Izagora 
soils and are sandy throughout. Bethera soils are at a 
lower elevation, are more poorly drained, and have a 
clayey contro! section. 

Typical pedon of !zagora loam, in an area of Izagora, 
rarely flooded-Bethera, occasionally flooded association, 
0 to 3 percent slopes; 4 miles north of Interstate 
Highway 65 on County Road 29, 3,100 feet northeast 
and 1,700 feet north of the southwest corner of sec. 13, 
T.7N., R. 11 E. 


A—O to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; few 
fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

E—3 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; few 
fine roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bti—8 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay 
loam; few medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few thin patchy clay films on faces of most 
peds; extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—22 to 33 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 
5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), red (2.5YR 4/6), 
and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) motties; weak 
and moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable or firm; common thin patchy clay films on 
faces of most peds; extremely acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt3—33 to 62 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellowish red (5YR 
5/6), light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), pale brown 
(10YR 6/3), and red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; common 
patchy thin clay films on faces of most peds; 
extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—62 to 80 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2), and yellowish red (SYR 5/6) clay; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; extremely 
acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to medium acid except 
where lime has been added. 
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The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is loam, fine sandy loam, or 
sandy loam. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is fine sandy loam or 
sandy loam. Some pedons do not have an E horizon. 

Some pecons have a BE horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. Texture is loam, 
fine sandy loam, or sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 4 to 8. The upper part of the Bt horizon is 
clay loam or loam. The lower part is clay or clay loam. In 
some pedons, the lower part of the Bt horizon does not 
have a matrix color and is mottled in shades of yellow, 
brown, red, or gray. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 8, and chroma of 1 to 6; or it is mottled in shades of 
red, brown, yellow, or gray. Texture is clay loam or clay. 


Luverne Series 


The Luverne series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately slowly permeable soils on uplands in the 
northern part of Conecuh County. These soils formed in 
clayey marine sediment. Slopes range from 2 to 15 
percent. 

Luverne soils are associated with Arundel and 
Conecuh soils. Arundel! soils are on adjacent side slopes 
and have bedrock within 40 inches of the surface. 
Conecuh soils are at a similar or higher elevation than 
Luverne soils, are more poorly drained, and have soft 
shale bedrock within 40 to 60 inches of the surface. 

Typical pedon of Luverne sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; in a forested area, 0.25 mile southwest of Bethel, 
1,000 feet northwest of a paved road, 1,250 feet west 
and 750 feet south of the northeast corner of NW1/4 
sec. 2, T.8N., R. 11 E. 


A—O to 6 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—6 to 14 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few fine roots; thin continuous clay films on faces of 
most peds; few fine mica flakes; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—14 to 18 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay; 
common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
and dark red (2.5YR 3/6) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; thin 
continuous clay films on faces of most peds; few 
fine mica flakes; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bt3—18 to 28 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles and many medium distinct dark red 
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(2.5YR 3/6) mottles; thin continuous clay films on 
faces of most peds; common fine mica flakes; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—28 to 40 inches; red (2.5YR 2/6) and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) stratified lenses of fine sandy 
loam, sandy clay loam, and clay loam; weak medium 
platy structure; common (10YR 6/1) shale 
fragments; friable; common fine mica flakes; 
extremely acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C2—40 to 65 inches; soft gray (10YR 6/1) shale 
interbedded with red (2.5YR 4/6) and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam material; clay loam 
crushed; friable; common fine mica flakes; extremely 
acid. 


The solum ranges from 20 to 50 inches in thickness. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. Fine mica flakes are 
few or common throughout. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is sandy loam or fine sandy 
loam. 

Some pedons have a BA or BE horizon that has hue 
of 10YR, value of 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. Texture is 
fine sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is clay or clay loam. 

The C horizon is stratified sand, silt, and clay mottled 
in shades of gray, yellow, red, brown, and white. 


Malbis Series 


The Malbis series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately or moderately slowly permeable soils that 
have plinthite on ridges and toe slopes throughout 
Conecuh County. These soils formed in loamy marine 
sediment. A perched high water table is within 30 to 48 
inches of the surface in winter and early in spring. 
Slopes range from 1 to 6 percent. 

Malbis soils are associated with Fuquay, Gritney, 
Orangeburg, Poarch, and Troup soils. Fuquay soils are at 
a similar to slightly lower elevation than Malbis soils and 
have a sandy epipedon 20 to 40 inches thick. Gritney 
soils have a clayey control section. Orangeburg and 
Troup soils are at a higher elevation and do not have a 
horizon that has at least 5 percent, by volume, plinthite. 
Orangeburg soils also have a red, fine-loamy control 
section. Troup soils have a sandy epipedon 40 to 80 
inches thick. Poarch soils are at a similar or a slightly 
lower elevation and have a coarse-loamy control section. 

Typical pedon of Malbis sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent 
slopes; 0.1 mile east of L Pond Church of Christ, 
NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 27, T.4.N., RA. 11. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; common 
fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 
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Bti—6 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
few fine faint yellowish brown mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine and 
medium roots; few thin patchy clay films on faces of 
some peds; few medium pores; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bt2—15 to 28 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few thin patchy clay 
films on ped faces; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt3—28 to 37 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak and moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable or firm, slightly brittle and 
compact in place; 4 percent, by volume, red (2.5YR 
4/6) nodular plinthite; patchy clay films on faces of 
some peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btv1—37 to 50 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; pale brown (10YR 6/3) streaks; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable or firm, 
slightly brittle and compact in place; 15 percent, by 
volume, red (2.5YR 4/6) nodular plinthite; patchy 
clay films on faces of some peds; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Btv2—50 to 72 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and red (2.5YR 
4/6) sandy clay loam; pale brown (10YR 6/3) and 
very pale brown (10YR 7/3) streaks; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, compact 
in place; 15 percent, by volume, platy plinthite; 
strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. Reaction is 
very strongly acid to medium acid except where lime has 
been added. Depth to a horizon that has at least 5 
percent plinthite ranges from 24 to 42 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is sandy loam or fine sandy 
loam. 

Some pedons have a BE horizon that has hue of 
1OYR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is 
loam or sandy clay loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is loam, sandy clay 
loam, and clay loam. 

The Btv horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 4 to 8, and has mottles in shades of 
red, brown, yellow, and gray. Gray vertical seams are 
common throughout the lower part of the subsoil. 
Texture is sandy clay loam or clay loam. Plinthite ranges 
from 5 to more than 15 percent, by volume. 


Oktibbeha Series 


The Oktibbeha series consists of deep, moderately 
well drained, very slowly permeable soils on uplands of 
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the Coastal Plains. These soils formed in clayey marine 
sediment. Slopes range from 0 to 15 percent. 

Oktibbeha soils are associated with Cadeville, 
Orangeburg, and Saffell soils. Cadeville soils are at a 
similar elevation as Oktibbeha soils but have less clay. 
Orangeburg and Saffell soils are at a higher elevation 
and have a fine-loamy control section. 

Typical pedon of Oktibbeha clay loam, in an area of 
Oktibbeha-Cadeville complex, 1 to 8 percent slopes; 5 
miles south of Evergreen on County Road 29 near Jay 
Villa, NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 34, T. 4.N,, R. 11 E. 


A—O to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common medium roots; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti1—3 to 8 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; common 
medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine and medium roots; 
extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—8 to 16 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) clay; few fine 
distinct light brownish gray (2.5YR 6/2) mottles and 
common medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
mottles; moderate fine and medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, plastic; few thin clay films and 
pressure faces on faces of some peds; few fine 
roots; extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt3—16 to 36 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 5/6), yellowish 
red (5YR 5/6), light gray (10YR 7/1), and light 
brownish gray (2.5YR 6/2) clay; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm, plastic; few thin 
patchy clay films on ped faces; common pressure 
faces; extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—36 to 48 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) clay; 
many medium very dark gray (10YR 3/1) 
concretions; massive; very firm; intersecting 
slickensides, wedge-shaped aggregates; common 
calcium carbonate concretions; slightly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C2—48 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) marly 
clay; massive; very firm; many calcium carbonate 
concretions; calcareous, moderate effervescence; 
moderately alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 20 to 50 inches in thickness. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to slightly acid in 
the A and Bt horizons and from slightly acid to 
moderately alkaline in the C horizon. Depth to bedrock is 
more than 60 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is fine sandy loam, loam, silty 
clay loam, or clay loam. 

Some pedons have a BA or BE horizon that has hue 
of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture 
is clay loam, loam, or silty clay loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 
7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Mottles 
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that have chroma of 2 range in depth from 10 to 20 
inches below the top of the argillic horizon. Some 
pedons do not have a matrix color and are mottled in 
shades of yellow, brown, red, and gray. Texture is clay. 
The lower part of the Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 
7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Some 
pedons are mottled in shades of yellow, brown, red, and 
gray. Texture is clay. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5, value of 6 to 
8, and chroma of 3 to 8. It is generally mottled in shades 
of brown and yellow. Few to many calcium carbonate 
concretions are in this horizon. The C horizon is slightly 
to strongly effervescent. Texture is clay or silty clay. 


Orangeburg Series 


The Orangeburg series consists of deep, weil drained, 
moderately permeable soils on ridges and side slopes 
throughout Conecuh County. These soils formed in 
loamy marine sediment. Slopes range from 1 to 20 
percent. 

Orangeburg soils are associated with Greenville, 
Malbis, and Troup soils. Greenville soils have a dark red 
clayey argillic horizon. Malbis soils are on a less sloping 
landscape at a higher elevation than Orangeburg soils 
and have a yellow Bt horizon that has more than 5 
percent, by volume, plinthite. Troup soils are at a similar 
elevation as the Orangeburg soils but have a sandy 
epipedon 40 to 80 inches thick. 

A typical pedon of Orangeburg sandy loam, 1 to 6 
percent slopes; 7.3 miles north of Evergreen on County 
Road 29, 0.6 mile east on a dirt road, and 0.3 mile south 
on a log road, 1,100 feet west and 1,650 feet north of 
southeast corner of sec. 25, T. 7 N., R. 11 E. 


Ap-—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine 
and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

BA—6 to 12 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; common fine roots; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bti—12 to 20 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of some peds; 
few fine roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—20 to 72 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; thin discontinuous clay films on faces of 
most peds; few fine roots; very strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid except 
where lime has been added. 
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The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, or loamy sand. 

The BA or BE horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is fine sandy 
loam or sandy loam. Eroded areas have a sandy clay 
loam texture. Some pedons do not have a BA or BE 
horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is sandy clay loam. In 
some pedons, the lower part of the Bt horizon is sandy 
clay. 


Poarch Series 


The Poarch series consists of deep, well drained or 
moderately well drained, moderately or moderately 
slowly permeable soils that have plinthite. These soils 
are on broad uplands and toe slopes in the south-central 
part of Conecuh County. They formed in loamy marine 
sediment. A perched high water table is within 30 to 60 
inches of the surface in winter and early in spring. 
Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. 

Poarch soils are associated with Malbis, Fuquay, and 
Troup soils. Malbis soils are at a slightly higher elevation 
than Poarch soils and have a fine-loamy control section. 
Troup soils are at a similar or slightly higher elevation 
and have a loamy sand epipedon 40 to 80 inches thick. 
Fuquay soils have a sandy epipedon 20 to 40 inches 
thick. 

Typical pedon of Poarch sandy loam, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes; 0.75 mile east of the junction of County Roads 
42 and 43, 0.8 mile north of County Road 43 on a dirt 
road, and 30 feet east of the dirt road, SE1/4SW1/4 
sec. 28, T.4.N., R. 12 E. 


A—0 to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many fine and medium roots: strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

E—3 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
and medium roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bti—8 to 18 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; sand grains coated 
and bridged with clay; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 35 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bt83—35 to 44 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; common medium distinct light gray (10YR 
7/1) and light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
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friable; 3 percent, by volume, nodular plinthite; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Btv1—44 to 62 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
sandy loam; common medium prominent gray (10YR 
6/1) and light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; 8 percent, by volume, nodular plinthite; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Btv2—62 to 72 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/1), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4 and 5/6), and strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy loam; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; 15 percent, by 
volume, nodular and platy plinthite; very strongly 
acid. 


The solum is 60 to more than 90 inches thick. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. Depth to a horizon that has 
at least 5 percent plinthite ranges from 28 to 56 inches. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, 
and chroma of 1 or 3. Texture is fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, or loam. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is sandy loam or loam. 
Some pedons do not have an E horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is loam, sandy loam, or 
fine sandy loam. 

The Btv horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 1 to 7; or it is mottled in shades of 
red, brown, gray, or yellow. Texture is sandy loam, loam, 
or sandy clay loam. 

Some pedons have a BC horizon that is mottled in 
shades of red, yellow, brown, olive, and gray. Texture is 
loam, sandy loam, or sandy clay loam. 


Red Bay Series 


The Red Bay series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on uplands in the central 
part of Conecuh County. They formed in loamy marine 
deposits. Slopes range from 1 to 5 percent. 

Red Bay soils are associated with Bibb, Malbis, and 
Greenville soils. Bibb soils are on flood plains and are 
poorly drained. Malbis soils are at a similar elevation as 
Red Bay soils, are more yellow, and have more than 5 
percent, by volume, plinthite. Greenville soils are at a 
similar or slightly higher elevation and have a dark red 
clayey argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Red Bay sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes; 0.1 mile south of Fairview Church of Christ, 
1,000 feet north and 200 feet west of the southeast 
corner of sec. 13, T. 5 N., R. 10 E. 
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Ap—O to 5 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; common 
fine and medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—5 to 9 inches; mixed dark red (2.5YR 3/6) and dark 
reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4) sandy clay loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; friable; common 
fine roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—9 to 21 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few thin patchy clay 
films on faces of most peds; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bt3—21 to 66 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak medium subangular structure; friable; 
few thin patchy clay films on faces of most peds; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BC—66 to 80 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid except where lime has 
been added. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR, value 
of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is fine sandy 
loam or sandy loam. 

Some pedons have a BE or BA horizon that has hue 
of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 3, and chroma of 4 or 6. 
Texture is sandy clay loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 10R, value of 3, 
and chroma of 4 or 6. Texture is sandy clay loam. 
Texture is clay loam in the lower part of the Bt horizon in 
some pedons, generally below a depth of 40 inches. 
Some pedons have up to 5 percent, by volume, iron 
concretions and quartz pebbles. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR, value of 3 
to 6, and chroma of 6 to 8. Texture is sandy clay loam or 
sandy clay. Some pedons do not have a BC horizon. 


Saffell Series 


The Saffell series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on narrow ridges and steep 
side slopes in the southwestern part of Conecuh County. 
These soils formed in loamy and gravelly marine 
deposits. Slopes range from 8 to 35 percent. 

Saffell soils are associated with Cadeville, Gritney, 
Oktibbeha, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. Cadeville, 
Gritney, and Oktibbeha soils are at a lower elevation 
than Saffell soils and have a clayey contro! section. 
Orangeburg and Troup soils are at a similar elevation as 
the Saffell soils but do not have a gravelly control 
section. Troup soils also have a sandy epipedon 40 to 
80 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Saffeil gravelly loamy fine sand, in an 
area of Oktibbeha-Saffell complex, 5 to 25 percent 
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slopes; 3.5 miles south of Belleville, 500 feet south and 
1,750 feet west of the northeast corner of sec. 27, T. 4 
N.,R. 9 E. 


A—O to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
gravelly loamy fine sand; weak fine granular 
structure; loose; few fine and medium roots; 20 
percent, by volume, quartz pebbles; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—5 to 11 inches; yellowish red (6YR 4/6) very 
gravelly sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few thin 
patchy clay films on faces of most peds; 35 percent, 
by volume, quartz pebbles; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bt2—11 to 28 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) very gravelly 
sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular biocky 
structure; friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
most peds; 50 percent, by volume, quartz pebbles; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—28 to 43 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) very gravelly 
loamy sarid; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay, 
clay coatings on pebbles; 50 percent, by volume, 
quartz pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C—43 to 60 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) extremely 
gravelly loamy sand; weak fine granular structure; 
loose; 60 to 80 percent, by volume, quartz pebbles; 
very strongly acid. 


The solum is 35 to 60 inches thick. Reaction is very 
strongly acid or strongly acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is gravelly loamy fine sand or 
gravelly sandy loam that has 15 to 35 percent, by 
volume, quartz pebbles 2 to 50 millimeters in diameter. 

Some pedons have a BE horizon that has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. 
Texture is gravelly sandy loam or very gravelly sandy 
loam that has 15 to 60 percent, by volume, quartz 
pebbles 2 to 50 millimeters in diameter. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is very gravelly loam, 
very gravelly sandy clay loam, or very gravelly clay loam 
that has 35 to 65 percent, by volume, quartz pebbles 2 
to 75 millimeters in diameter. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is very gravelly 
sandy loam, extremely gravelly sandy loam, very gravelly 
loamy sand, and extremely gravelly loamy sand that has 
35 to 75 percent, by volume, quartz pebbles 2 to 75 
millimeters in diameter. 

The C horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is very gravelly loamy sand 
and extremely gravelly loamy sand that has 35 to 80 
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percent, by volume, quartz pebbles 2 to 75 millimeters in 
diameter. 


Troup Series 


The Troup series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on uplands throughout Conecuh County. They formed in 
thick sandy and loamy marine deposits. These soils are 
rapidly permeable in the surface and subsurface layers 
and moderately permeable in the subsoil. Slopes range 
from 2 to 25 percent. 

Troup soils are associated with Arundel, Cadeville, 
Malbis, Greenville, Gritney, Orangeburg, Fuquay, and 
Saffell soils. None of the associated soils have a sandy 
epipedon as thick as 40 inches. Arundel soils are on a 
steeper, more dissected landscape than Troup soils, are 
clayey, and have bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Cadeville, Greenville, and Gritney soils are on a 
smoother, less sloping landscape and have a clayey 
control section. Malbis and Fuquay soils are ona 
smoother, lower landscape and have a fine-loamy 
control section. Saffell soils are on a steeper, more 
dissected landscape and have a gravelly contro! section. 
Orangeburg soils are on a landscape similar to that of 


the Troup soils but have a red fine-loamy control section. 


Typical pedon of Troup loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; 4.9 miles north of Centernary Church, 3,375 feet 
east and 1,825 feet south of the northwest corner of 
sec. 33, T.8N., R. 10 E. 


A—O to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loamy sand; 
pockets of very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy sand; single grained; very friable; many fine 
and medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E1—7 to 28 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; common medium distinct light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) mottles; pockets of clean sand grains; 
single grained; very friable; common fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

E2—28 to 42 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; common medium distinct light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) mottles; pockets of clean sand grains; 
single grained; very friable; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

E3—42 to 54 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; common medium distinct light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; single grained; very friable; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

E4—54 to 62 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) loamy 
sand; common medium distinct light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) mottles; single grained; very friable; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bti1—62 to 70 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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Bt2—70 to 78 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of some peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—78 to 92 inches; red (10R 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of some peds; 
common mica flakes; very strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 80 inches thick. The 
combined thickness of the A and E horizons ranges from 
40 to more than 70 inches. Reaction is very strongly acid 
or strongly acid except where lime has been added. 
Gravel ranges from 0 to 5 percent, by volume. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. Texture is sand, loamy sand, or 
loamy fine sand. 

The E horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 4 to 6. Texture is sand, loamy sand, or 
loamy fine sand. 

Some pedons have a BE horizon that has hue of 5YR 
or 7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is 
sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10R to 5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam. 


Yonges Series 


The Yonges series consists of deep, poorly drained, 
moderately slowly permeable soils on flood plains and 
stream terraces. These soils formed in loamy alluvial 
sediment. These soils have a high water table within 12 
inches of the surface during winter and early in spring. 
They are also subject to frequent flooding for brief 
periods during winter and early in spring. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

Yonges soils are associated with Bigbee, Bonneau, 
Cahaba, and Chrysler soils. The associated soils are at a 
higher elevation than Yonges soils. Bigbee, Bonneau, 
and Cahaba soils are well drained. Chrysler soils are 
moderately well drained and have a clayey subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Yonges loam, in an area of Chrysler, 
occasionally flooded-Yonges, frequently flooded 
association, 0 to 2 percent slopes; 2 miles south of 
Brooklyn on County Road 42, and south on T.R. Miller 
Road 2.5 miles, SE1/4NE1/4 sec. 21, T.2N.,R. 19 E. 


A—O to 3 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; common fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—3 to 7 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; common 
fine roots; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg1—7 to 17 inches; light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2) 
sandy clay loam; many medium distinct brown 
(10YR 5/3) mottles and common medium distinct 
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yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
angular blocky structure; friable; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of some peds; medium acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btg2—17 to 42 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay 
loam; common medium distinct brown (10YR 5/3) 
mottles and few medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; thin patchy clay films on 
faces of some peds; mildly alkaline; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btg3—42 to 57 inches; light olive gray (5Y 6/2) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles and few fine distinct reddish 
yellow (7.5YR 6/8) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BCg—57 to 77 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2), brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6), and reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) sandy 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—77 to 90 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) sandy loam; 
structureless; mildly alkaline. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to neutral in the upper part of 
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the solum and from slightly acid to moderately alkaline in 
the lower part. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 4, 
and chroma of 0 to 2. Mottles of higher chroma are 
common. Texture is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or 
loam. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 8, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Some pedons have mottles that have 
colors of higher chroma. Texture is loamy fine sand, 
sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. Some pedons do not 
have an E horizon. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to SY, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
4 to 7. Mottles in shades of gray, brown, yellow, and red 
are common in most pedons. Texture is clay loam or 
sandy clay loam. In some pedons, the lower part of the 
Btg horizon is sandy clay. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2; is neutral and has value of 4 to 
7; or is mottled in shades of gray, brown, yellow, and 
red. Texture is sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or clay 
loam. Some pedons do not have a BCg horizon. 

The Cg horizon generally has mottles in shades of 
gray, brown, and yellow. Texture ranges from sandy 
loam to clay. Some pedons do not have a Cg horizon. 


Formation of the Soils 
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The processes involved in the formation of soil 
horizons are accumulation of organic matter, leaching of 
calcium carbonate and bases, reduction and transfer of 
iron, and formation and translocation of silicate clay 
minerals. These processes can occur in combination or 
individually, depending on the integration of the factors 
of soil formation. 

The A, E, B, and C horizons are the four main horizons 
in most soils. 

The A horizon is the surface layer. This horizon has 
the maximum accumulation of organic matter. The E 
horizon, or the subsurface layer, has the maximum loss 
of soluble or suspended material. Gritney soils have an 
A horizon and an E horizon. Other soils, such as 
Greenville soils, have an A horizon but do not have an E 
horizon. Organic matter has accumulated in the surface 
layer of all soils in Conecuh County to form an A horizon. 
The organic matter content in the soils varies because of 
differences in relief, wetness, and inherent fertility. 

The B horizon, or the subsoil, lies immediately below 
the A or E horizon. This horizon has the maximum 
accumulation of dissolved or suspended material, such 
as organic matter, iron, or clay. The B horizon has not 
developed in very young soils, such as Bibb soils. 

The C horizon, or the substratum, has been affected 
very little by soil-forming processes but can be 
somewhat mocified by weathering. 

Gleying is the chemical reduction and transfer of iron. 
It is evident by the gray subsoil and gray mottles in other 
horizons in the wet soils of the county. Some horizons, 
such as in the Poarch soils, have reddish brown mottles 
and concretions, indicating a segregation of iron. 

Carbonates and bases have been leached in most 
soils of the county, and this action contributes to the 
development of the horizons and to the inherent low 
fertility and acid reaction of these soils. 

In uniform material, natural drainage generally is 
closely associated with slope or relief. Soils that formed 
under good drainage conditions, such as Orangeburg 
soils, have a uniformly bright color subsoil. Soils that 
formed under poor drainage conditions, such as Atmore 
soils, have grayish color. Soils that formed under 
moderate drainage conditions, such as Chrysler and 
Izagora soils, have a subsoil that is mottled gray and 
brown. The grayish color persists even after artificial 
drainage is provided. 


In steep areas, erosion removes surface soil. In low- 
lying areas or depressions, soil material often 
accumulates and adds to the thickness of the surface 
layer. In other areas, the formation and removal of soil 
material are in equilibrium with soil development. 

The presence or absence of relief is also related to 
the eluviation of clay from the E horizon and to the Bt 
horizon. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


This section describes the principal factors of soil 
formation and how these factors have affected the soils 
of Conecuh County. 

Soil is formed by the interaction of parent material, 
climate, flora and fauna, relief, and time. The dominance 
of any one of these factors varies from one location to 
another. These factors are interrelated, and the effect of 
any one of the soil-forming factors is influenced to some 
degree by all of the others. 


Parent Material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from which 
a soil forms. lt contributes greatly to the chemical and 
mineral composition of a soil. Most of the soils in 
Conecuh County formed in parent material consisting of 
marine sediment. 

Soils on uplands, such as the Greenville, Luverne, 
Malbis, Orangeburg, and Troup soils, formed in place 
from marine sediment. Soils developed from water- 
transported material are along most of the larger 
streams in the county. These include soils developed on 
stream terraces and in first bottoms on flood plains. The 
Bigbee, Bonneau, Cahaba, Chrysler, and Izagora soils 
developed on stream terraces, have been in place for a 
long period, and have developed distinct horizons. Soils 
of the first bottom, such as Bibb soils, receive new soil 
material and have a weakly developed profile. 


Climate 


Climate is active in soil formation through precipitation 
and temperature affecting the physical, chemical, and 
biological components of the soil. High amounts of 
rainfall each year and warm temperatures cause the 
biological, chemical, and physical reactions to proceed 
rapidly in the soil. Water dissolves minerals, increases 
chemical reactions, supports biological activity, and 
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transports mineral and organic residue through the soil. 
The large amounts of water moving through the soil 
leach most nutrients, soluble bases, and organic matter 
beyond the root zone. Many fine particles resist further 
weathering and move from the surface layer down into 
the soil, resulting in a sandy surface layer and a fine 
textured subsoil. Most coarse quartz particles left in the 
upper part of the soil are highly resistant to further 
weathering. As a result of these actions, most soils in 
temperate regions are low in natural fertility and organic 
matter content, are acid, are strongly weathered, and 
have a sandy surface layer. Conecuh County has a 
temperate, humid climate. 


Flora and Fauna 


Plant and animal organisms greatly influence soil 
formation and the character of the soil. The other factors 
of soil formation determine trees, grasses, earthworms, 
rodents, fungi, bacteria, and other forms of plant and 
animal life. Animal activity is mostly confined to the 
surface layer of the soil. The soil is continually mixed by 
their activity, which helps water infiltration. Plant roots 
create channels through which air and water move more 
rapidly, thus improving the soil structure and increasing 
the rate of chemical reaction. 

Micro-organisms help decompose organic matter, 
which releases plant nutrients into the soil. These plant 
nutrients and chemicals are used in the chemical 
reactions or weathering of the soil, or are either used by 
the plants or leached from the soil. Human activities that 
influence the plant and animal population are important 
to future soil formation. 

The native vegetation of the soils on uplands in 
Conecuh County consisted of coniferous and deciduous 
trees as dominant overstory. The understory was 
gallberry, southern bayberry, holly, panicum, bluestem, 
American beautyberry, indiangrass, longleaf uniola, and 
dogwood. These plants represent only a limited variety 
that once grew in this county and can be used as a 
guide to plants presently in the county. 

The species distribution of fauna also reflects these 
plant communities. The animals have an impact on the 
soil properties of a particular area, such as the aeration 
that worms, moles, armadillos, and gophers provide to a 
compacted soil. Also, microbes of a particular plant 
community react to various soil conditions and 
consequently influence the soil profile by providing 
decayed plant and animal organic matter and nitrogen to 
the soil matrix. 


Relief 


Relief influences soil formation by its effect on runoff, 
erosion, movement of water within the soil, plant cover, 
and, to some extent, soil temperature. The relief of 
Conecuh County ranges from about 80 feet above sea 
level along the confluence of the Sepulga River and 
Conecuh River to about 580 feet above sea level near 
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Midway. The slope ranges from nearly level to steep. As 
the slope increases, runoff and the hazard of erosion 
increase and less water enters and moves through the 
soil. 


Time 


The formation of soils that have distinct horizons 
requires time but mostly depends on other soil-forming 
processes. Soil formation generally requires less time in 
a humid, warm region than in a dry or cold region. Fine- 
textured parent material develops into soil more slowly 
than coarse-textured material. 

Geologically, the soils in Conecuh County are young. 
However, if the degree of development is considered, 
the soils range from fairly old to very young. The more 
mature soils on uplands, such as the Greenville, 
Luverne, and Orangeburg soils, formed in marine 
sediment that has undergone considerable weathering. 
Most of these soils have fairly strong horizon 
development and are considered to have reached 
equilibrium with the environment. 

Some of the younger soils in the county, such as 
Chrysler and Izagora soils, are on stream terraces. 
These soils formed in alluvial material that no jonger 
receives new or additional soil material. They are weakly 
developed, but their horizons are genetically related. 

The youngest soils in the county, such as Bibb and 
Bigbee soils, developed in alluvium on first bottoms 
along streams. They are frequently flooded and receive 
additional sediment from each flood. They have not been 
changed enough by the soil-forming process to have well 
defined horizons. Except for a well defined surface layer, 
these soils retain most of the characteristics of their 
sandy and loamy parent material. 


Geology 


Robert M. Crisler, geologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Geological formations in Conecuh County are 
sedimentary and range in age from Eocene to Recent. 
They consist mainly of sand, sandstone, silt, clay, and 
limestone. Geologic units in the county include, from 
oldest to youngest, the Nanfalia Formation, Tuscahoma 
Sand, and Hatchetigbee Formation (Wilcox Group); the 
Tallahatta Formation and Lisbon Formation (Claiborne 
Group); the Moodys Branch Formation, Yazoo Clay, and 
Ocala Limestone (Jackson Group) in the Eocene age; 
the Oligocene deposits undifferentiated; the Pliocene 
and Miocene deposits undifferentiated; residuum from 
Eocene to Pliocene age deposits; alluvial deposits of 
Pleistocene and Recent age; and terrace deposits of 
Pleistocene age (73). 

The Nanfalia Formation is the oldest geologic unit in 
Conecuh County. It is 250 feet thick at the surface, but 
only the upper few feet are exposed in the county. 
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Conecuh, Halso, and Luverne soils are dominant in the 
northern point of the county. 

The Tuscahoma Sand overlies the Nanfalia Formation 
and crops out in the northern part of the county. The 
formation is 225 feet thick in the outcrops. Conecuh and 
Luverne soils are dominant. 

The Hatchetigbee Formation overlies the Tuscahoma 
Sand and crops out in a belt across the northern part of 
the county. It is lithologically similar to the Tuscahoma 
Sand. The formation generally ranges from 60 to 200 
feet thick. Conecuh and Luverne soils are dominant. 

The Tallahatta Formation overlies the Hatchetigbee 
Formation and crops out in the northern and eastern 
parts of the county. This formation is about 50 feet thick 
in exposures within the county. Arundel soils are 
dominant. 

The Lisbon Formation overlies the Tallahatta 
Formation and crops out in the northern, central, and 
eastern parts of the county. This formation is from 15 to 
90 feet thick. Saffell, Troup, and Greenville soils are 
dominant. 

The Moodys Branch Formation unconformably overlies 
the Lisbon Formation in the north-central, eastern, and 
southeastern parts of the county. This formation ranges 
from 5 to 65 feet thick. Saffell, Red Bay, and Greenville 
soils are dominant. 

The Yazoo Clay overlies the Moodys Branch 
Formation and crops out in the northern, central, 
eastern, and southeastern parts of Conecuh County. The 
formation ranges from 5 to 50 feet thick along the 
outcrop. Troup, Orangeburg, and Saffell soils are 
dominant. 

The Ocala Limestone unconformably overlies the 
Yazoo Clay and crops out in the southeastern part of the 
county. The formation ranges from 60 to 90 feet thick. 
Oktibbeha and Cadeville soils are dominant. 

The Oligocene deposits unconformably overlie the 
Ocala Limestone and crop out in the south-central part 
of the county. The Red Bluff Clay, Marianna Limestone, 
Byram Formation, and Chickasawhey Limestone are in 
the county but are not differentiated because of the thin 
formations and limited fresh outcrops. In the outcrop, the 
Oligocene deposits generally range from 80 to 130 feet 
thick. Oktibbeha and Cadeville soils are dominant. 

Pliocene and Miocene deposits unconformably overlie 
the Oligocene deposits and crop out in the southern part 
of the county. Pliocene and Miocene deposits are 
lithologically similar and are not separated on the 
geologic unit. The geologic unit is as much as 365 feet 
thick. Orangeburg, Saffell, and Malbis soils are dominant. 

The residuum includes deposits ranging in age from 
Eocene to Pliocene that crop out in a belt trending 
southeastward across the central part of the county. This 
residuum is not a geologic formation in the strictest 
sense; it is a geologic unit or landscape type that can be 
mapped. The residuum is derived from beds of the Ocala 
Limestone, the Oligocene deposits, and the Pliocene and 
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Miocene deposits. The beds are greatly disarranged and 
deeply weathered because of slumping. This slumping is 
the result of solution of underlying Ocala and Oligocene 
limestones. Greenville, Orangeburg, and Red Bay soils 
are dominant. 

Alluvial deposits of the Pleistocene and Recent ages 
are in the larger stream valleys in the county. They 
overlie older geologic units and are generally 5 to 30 
feet thick. Chrysler, lzagora, and Yonges soils are 
dominant. Bibb and Bigbee soils are dominant on flood 
plains in the county. 

Some high terrace deposits of Pleistocene age are in 
the county but were included on the geologic unit with 
the Pliocene and Miocene deposits and with the 
residuum because of the lithological similarity with those 
units. 


Survey Procedures 


The general procedures followed in making this survey 
are described in the National Soils Handbook of the Soil 
Conservation Service. The Soil Survey of Conecuh 
County published in 1912 and the Generalized Geologic 
Map of Conecuh County, Alabama, (73) were among the 
references used. 

Before the actual fieldwork began, preliminary 
boundaries of landforms were plotted stereoscopically on 
high altitude aerial photographs flown in 1976 at a scale 
of 1:80,000 and enlarged to a scale of 1:20,000. U.S. 
Geological Survey topographic maps at a scale of 
1:24,000, photographs at the same scale and other 
scales, and soil surveys produced for conservation 
planning since 1912 were studied to relate land and 
image features. Reconnaissance by vehicle then was 
made before the surface was traversed and transected. 

General soil map units 3, 4, and 8 were surveyed by a 
random transect method (72) and random observations 
made by truck on the existing roads and trails. 

Traverses were made on foot and by truck in the rest 
of the survey area. Most of the traverses were made at 
intervals of about one-fourth mile. Traverses at closer 
intervals were made in areas of high variability. Some 
areas of high variability are in general soil map units 1 
and 2. 

Soil examinations along the traverses were made 100 
and 400 yards apart, depending on the landscape and 
soil pattern (72). Observations of such items as 
landforms, blown down trees, vegetation, roadbanks, and 
signs of animal and insect life were made continuously 
without regard to spacing. Soil boundaries were 
determined on the basis of landform position, soil 
examinations, observations, and photo interpretation. 
The soil material was examined with the aid of a spade, 
a hand auger, or a truck probe to a depth of about 5 feet 
or to bedrock if bedrock was at a depth of less than 5 
feet. The typical pedons were observed and studied in 
pits that were dug by hand. 
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Samples for chemical and physical analyses and 
engineering test data were taken from the site of the 
typical pedon of most of the major soils in the survey 
area. The analyses were made by Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama, and by the State of Alabama Highway 
Department, Montgomery, Alabama. Some of the results 
of the analyses are published in this soil survey. 


After completion of the soil mapping on high altitude 
aerial photographs, map unit delineations were 
transferred by hand to photo base sheets at a scale of 
1:20,000. Surface drainage was mapped in the field. 
Cultural features and section corners were transferred 
from U.S. Geological Survey 7.5-minute topographic 
maps and were recorded from visual observations. 
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Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Area reclaim (in tables). An area difficult to reclaim after 
the removal of soil for construction and other uses. 
Revegetation and erosion control are extremely 
difficult. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically 
associated in a characteristic repeating pattern and 
defined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in 
a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 


as— 
Inches 
MBI! OW vvecseas esses eihetiovtendeteiacdvedtcessatadesedatvnisig eee dades O0to3 
Low........ 3 to 6 
Moderate... .6to9 
TTI Fass tesa stealer reg tee caacate tone id atten oes 9 to 12 
Very MIQH Ss iaasecetiiatestetecri ssa atlenrvedenisees more than 12 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, kK), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 

Bisequum. Two sequences of soil horizons, each of 
which consists of an illuvial horizon and the 
overlying eluvial horizons. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to flooding. 

Boulders. Rock fragments larger than 2 feet (60 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 


expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is 
synonymous with base-exchange capacity, but is 
more precise in meaning. 

Chiseling. Tillage with an implement having one or more 
soil-penetrating points that shatter or loosen hard 
compacted layers to a depth below normal plow 
depth. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels, 
i.e., clay coating, clay skin. 

Coarse fragments. If round, mineral or rock particles 2 
millimeters to 25 centimeters (10 inches) in 
diameter; if flat, mineral or rock particles (flagstone) 
15 to 38 centimeters (6 to 15 inches) long. 

Coarse textured soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Cobblestone (or cobble). A rounded or partly rounded 
fragment of rock 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both moved 
by creep, slide, or local wash and deposited at the 
base of steep slopes. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or 
constructing terraces, diversions, and other water- 
control measures on a complex slope is difficuit. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil in 
such an intricate pattern or so small in area that it is 
not practical to map them separately at the selected 
scale of mapping. The pattern and proportion of the 
soils are somewhat similar in all areas. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The 
composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide 
are common compounds in concretions. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount 
of crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 
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Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing 
crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops 
or summer fallow. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 

Deferred grazing. Postponing grazing or resting 
grazingland for a prescribed period. 

Depth to rock (in tables). Bedrock is too near the 
surface for the specified use. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas 
by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 
drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
to wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
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drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. {t is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly below 
the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly 
restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly 
drained soils commonly have a slowly pervious 
layer, a high water table, additional water from 
seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination 
of these. 

Poorly drained. —Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage 
results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous 
rainfall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained,—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly 
continuous, they can have moderate or high slope 
gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another 
within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have 
received material are illuvial. 
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Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, such as fire, that exposes the 
surface. 

Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay are in the 
soil. The soil is not a source of gravel or sand for 
construction purposes. 

Fast intake (in tables). The movement of water into the 
soil is rapid. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tiith, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to frequent or occasional flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level aliuvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Forb. Any herbaceous plant that is not a grass or a 
sedge. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in 
porosity and content of organic matter and low or 
moderate in clay but high in silt or very fine sand. A 
fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher 
bulk density than the horizon or horizons above. 
When moist, it tends to rupture suddenly under 
pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 
An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gravelly soil material. Material that is 15 to 50 percent, 
by volume, rounded or angular rock fragments, not 
prominently flattened, up to 3 inches (7.5 
centimeters) in diameter. 
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Green-manure crop (agronomy). A soil-improving crop 
grown to be plowed under in an early stage of 
maturity or soon after maturity. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of underlying material below the water table. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully and a 
rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle 
to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated 
by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can 
be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Hardpan. A hardened or cemented soil horizon, or layer. 
The soil material is sandy, loamy, or clayey and is 
cemented by iron oxide, silica, calcium carbonate, or 
other substance. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. In the identification of soil 
horizons, an upper case letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lower case letters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An 
explanation of the subdivisions is given in the So// 
Survey Manual. The major horizons of mineral soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
originally part of a B horizon. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an O, A, or E 
horizon. The B horizon is, in part, a layer of 
transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics, such as accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of 
these; prismatic or blocky structure; redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or a 
combination of these. The combined A and B 
horizons are generally called the solum, or true soil. 
If a soil does not have a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. If the material is known to differ from 
that in the solum, the Arabic numeral 2 precedes the 
letter C. 

Fi layer.—Consolidated rock (unweathered bedrock) 
beneath the soil. The rock commonly underlies a C 
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horizon, but can be directly below an A oraB 
horizon. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered 
but are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils 
are assigned to four groups. In group A are soils 
having a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet 
and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group 
D, at the other extreme, are soils having a very slow 
infiltration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 

Ituviation. The movement of soil material from one 
horizon to another in the soil profile. Generally, 
material is removed from an upper horizon and 
deposited in a lower horizon. 

impervious soil. A soil through which water, air, or roots 
penetrate slowly or not at all. No soil is absolutely 
impervious to air and water all the time. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material. This 
contrasts with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be 
limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the 
rate at which water is applied at the surface. 

Intake rate. The average rate of water entering the soil 
under irrigation. Most soils have a fast initial rate; 
the rate decreases with application time. Therefore, 
intake rate for design purposes is not a constant but 
is a variable depending on the net irrigation 
application. The rate of water intake in inches per 
hour is expressed as follows: 


Less than 0.2.......ccseeseee wa very low 
0:2 10: 0 Aisiaitaiacciasint sa tiwinen rien founds low 
0.4 to 0.75... moderately low 
O75 1011525 0) cesses chs teen guenageticca eae Gea avahssseeess moderate 
1.25 to 1.75... .. moderately high 
VP SINO2 2:5 sci cten Pier teed cites teeaa teehee eae high 
More than 2.5.0... ccssssessessreesesseseessseseeennesens very high 


Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops. Methods of irrigation are— 
Border.—Water is applied at the upper end of a strip 
in which the lateral flow of water is controlled by 
small earth ridges called border dikes, or borders. 
Basin.—Water is applied rapidly to nearly level 
plains surrounded by levees or dikes. 
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Controlled flooding.—Water is released at intervals 
from closely spaced field ditches and distributed 
uniformly over the field. 

Corrugation.—Water is applied to small, closely 
spaced furrows or ditches in fields of close-growing 
crops or in orchards so that it flows in only one 
direction. 

Drip (or trickle).—Water is applied slowly and under 
low pressure to the surface of the soil or into the 
soil through such applicators as emitters, porous 
tubing, or perforated pipe. 

Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made by 
cultivation implements. Furrows are used for tree 
and row crops. 

Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Subirrigation.—Water is applied in open ditches or 
tile lines until the water table is raised enough to wet 
the soil. 

Wild flooding.—Water, released at high points, is 
allowed to flow onto an area without controlled 
distribution. 

Landslide. The rapid downhill movement of a mass of 
soil and loose rock, generally when wet or 
saturated. The speed and distance of movement, as 
well as the amount of soil and rock material, vary 
greatly. 

Large stones (in tables). Rock fragments that are 3 
inches (7.5 centimeters) or more across. Large 
stones adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 

Miscellaneous area. An area that has little or no natural 
soil and supports little or no vegetation. 

Moderately coarse textured soil. Sandy loam and fine 
sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured soil. Clay loam, sandy clay 
loam, and silty clay loam. 

Morphology, sail. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, and 
biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the 
soil profile. 

Moitling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—/few, common, and 
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many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and 
contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, 
and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil that impedes the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. For 
example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, and 
traffic pan. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called ‘‘a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move through the profile. Permeability is 
measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves through the saturated soil. Terms 
describing permeability are: 

Very SIOW... ce eee less than 0.06 inch 
we. 0.06 to 0.2 inch 
ween 0.2 to 0.6 inch 

.0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 

or 2.0 to 6.0 inches 

hates 6.0 to 20 inches 

VOTY PAPI... eee erences more than 20 inches 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, slope, stoniness, and thickness. 

pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Piping (in tables). Subsurface tunnels or pipelike cavities 
are formed by water moving through the soil. 


Moderately slow. 
Moderate............ 
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Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly 
weathered mixture of clay with quartz and other 
diluents. It commonly appears as red motties, 
usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate patterns. 
Plinthite changes irreversibly to an ironstone 
hardpan or to irregular aggregates on repeated 
wetting and drying, especially if it is exposed also to 
heat from the sun. In a moist soil, plinthite can be 
cut with a spade. It is a form of laterite. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly 
below the plowed layer. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed depressions. 
Unless the soils are artificially drained, the water can 
be removed only by percolation or 
evapotranspiration. 

Poorly graded. Refers to a coarse grained soil or soil 
material consisting mainly of particles of nearly the 
same size. Because there is little difference in size 
of the particles, density can be increased only 
slightly by compaction. 

Poor filter (in tables). Because of rapid permeability, the 
soil may not adequately filter effluent from a waste 
disposal system. 

Poor outlets (in tables). In these areas, surface or 
subsurface drainage outlets are difficult or expensive 
to install. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of the acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 
Extremely ACIG.... ee seeteseeee ee reetennseasansreete below 4.5 
Very strongly acid. 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid..... 5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid. 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid... 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral........... 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline........ 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline.. 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline... cee 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly alkaline... cee 9.1 and higher 


Regolith. The unconsolidated mantle of weathered rock 
and soil material on the earth’s surface; the loose 
earth material above the solid rock. 

Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered, or partly weathered mineral materia! that 
accumulated as consolidated rock disintegrated in 
place. 
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Rill. A steep sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill is generally a few inches deep and not 
wide enough to be an obstacle to farm machinery. 

Rippable. Rippable bedrock or hardpan can be 
excavated using a single-tooth ripping attachment 
mounted on a tractor with a 200-300 draw bar 
horsepower rating. 

Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a 
diameter of 2 millimeters or more; for example, 
pebbles, cobbles, stones, and boulders. 

Rooting depth (in tables). There is a shallow root zone. 
The soil is shallow over a layer that greatly restricts 
roots. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off the 
surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sedimentary rock. Rock made up of particles deposited 
from suspension in water. The chief kinds of 
sedimentary rock are conglomerate, formed from 
gravel; sandstone, formed from sand; shale, formed 
from clay; and limestone, formed from soft masses 
of calcium carbonate. There are many intermediate 
types. Some wind-deposited sand is consolidated 
into sandstone. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Shale. Sedimentary rock formed by the hardening of a 
clay deposit. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 
soil material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and surface runoff. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silica. A combination of silicon and oxygen. The mineral 
form is called quartz. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 
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Sinkhole. A depression in the landscape where 
limestone has been dissolved. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slippage (in tables). The soil mass is susceptible to 
movement downslope when loaded, excavated, or 
wet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 
practices are required to ensure satisfactory 
performance of the soil for a specific use. 

Slow intake (in tables). The slow movement of water 
into the soil. 

Small stones (in tables). Rock fragments less than 3 
inches (7.5 centimeters) in diameter. Small stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes of 
separates recognized in the United States are as 


follows: 
Millirme- 
ters 

VELy COAFSE SAN... cececeeseeeeeteseseeneeteetetenee 2.0 to 1.0 
COarse SANG... eee ccc neeees eee tteteeeeteeettaeneee 1.0 to 0.5 
Medium sand... 0.5 to 0.25 
Fine sand.......... ..0.25 to 0.10 
Very fine sand.. 0.10 to 0.05 
Silt. eee +0.05 to 0.002 
ClaVisntienslstvet rt aseetananecngs less than 0.002 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, and B 
horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and plant and 
animal activities are largely confined to the solum. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Stony. Refers to a soil containing stones in numbers 
that interfere with or prevent tillage. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic 
arrangement of strips or bands that provide 
vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 
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Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—p/aty 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), co/umnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single grained 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular cleavage, 
as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsoiling. Breaking up a compact subsoil by pulling a 
special chisel through the soil. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
in organic matter content than the overlying surface 
layer. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the “‘piow layer,” or the “Ap horizon.” 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
are named for a series they strongly resembie and 
are designated as taxadjuncts to that series 
because they differ in ways too small to be of 
consequence in interpreting their use and behavior. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed on the 
contour or at a slight angle to the contour across 
sloping soils. The terrace intercepts surface runoff, 
so that water soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a 
prepared outlet. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
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classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, foamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy Clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying ‘‘coarse,” “fine,” or “very 
fine.” 

Thin layer (in tables). Otherwise suitable soil material is 
too thin for the specified use. 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling emergence, 
and root penetration. 

Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base 
of a hill; part of a foot slope. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Trace elements. Chemical elements, such as zinc, 
cobalt, manganese, copper, and iron, are in soils in 
extremely small amounts. They are essential to plant 
growth. 

Unstable fill (in tables). There is a risk of caving or 
sloughing on banks of fill material. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced by atmospheric agents in rocks or other 
deposits at or near the earth’s surface. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 

Well graded. Refers to soil material consisting of course 
grained particles that are well distributed over a wide 
range in size or diameter. Such soil normally can be 
easily increased in density and bearing properties by 
compaction. This contrasts with poorly graded soil. 


Tables 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


[Data recorded in the period 1961-80 at Evergreen, Alabama] 
——— $—  —  o  —nre=<=000 0 


Temperature 


{ 10 will have-- 


Precipitation 


2 years in 10] | 
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| H number of ;Average 
j Less 
{ 
| 
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| 
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More |aays with|snowgall 
0.10 | 


or more 
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In | In H 


I | 
| | Average 
Month Average | Average Average ) | jnunber of 
daily |; daily |, daily Maximum Minimum growing 
| | | | | 
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higher ower ys 
ieee cae ees jae 
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| | | | | 
a eS 
{ O | OO | Oo | oO °F =| units 
;—-—-}] =-—1- | — | > | 
January----| 58.3 | 34.9 46.6 | 79 | 9 | 135 
February---| 61.8 35.3 | 48.6 | 82 16 | 102 
March==----{ 70.6 43.9 | 57.3 | 86 | 25 | 250 
April------| 78.6 | 51.8 | 65.2 | 91 | 34 456 
May=--2-32- | 84.7 | 59.7 | 72.2 | 95 | 43 688 
June-------| 89.7 66.5 | 78.1 100 55 | 843 
July------- | 91.5 69.7 | 80.6 101 62 | 949 
August--- | 90.9 69.1 | 80.0 | 98 | 61 | 930 
Septenber--| 87.7 | 65.1 |! 76.4 | 97 49 792 
October-- | 79.5 52.0 | 65.8 | 91 33 | 490 
Novenber---| 69.3 | 42.9 56.1 | 84 | 24 | 204 
Decenber-=-| 61.6 | 36.5 | 49.1 | gl 16 | 130 
a ee 
Yearly: | | | | 
Average--| 77.0 | 52.3 | 64.7 | ess ==2 | Po 
Extrene--| a+ | --- | — | 102 | 9 o-- 
Total-- | --- | --- | --- | — --- | 5,969 
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* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. It can be calculated by adding the 
ge i and subtracting the temperature below which 


maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum b 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


[Data recorded in the period 1961-80 
at Evergreen, Alabama] 


Temperature 

|———___.—_——1—— 
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or lower or lower j or lower 
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temperature 
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First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 
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earlier than-- | November 16 |! November 2 October 30 
2 years in 10 
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TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 
[Data recorded in the period 1961-80 
at Evergreen, Alabama] 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


| Higher | Higher 
than | than | than 
° ie} o 

24°F | 28°F | 32 °F 
} Days | Days | Days 
9 years in 10 | 264 | 238 | 216 
8 years in 10 | 274 | 248 | 223 
5 years in 10 |! 294 | 267 | 235 
2 years in 10 |! 314 | 286 | 247 
1 year in 10 | 325 | 296 | 254 
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TABLE 5.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 
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Sr oe ee ee eee oe eo Mr 8 ee eee ee ee eS 


| 
larundel loamy fine sand, 4 to 25 percent Slopesq-nrenn nnn nnn nn nen nn nn nn nnn nen nn 9,583 
jtemors fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------------------- eee -- meen nnn nnn nnn | 2,222 
pein sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, frequently flooded-------------------- nH 25,775 
jBigbee sand, 0 to 1 percent slopes, rarely flooded------n errr nn rere nnn rn nnn nen nn nn 4,123 
jBonneau loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent SloP@Srn-n nn r nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nn renee ence nnn cnn 2,611 
jCahaba sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, rarely flooded-----------enn nnn n nnn nn n= - | 394 
jCahaba-Bigbee complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes, rarely floodeQ----<----eenen nen nnn | 10,897 
jchrysler, occasionally flooded-Yonges, frequently flooded association, 0 to 2 | 
| PETceNnt SLOPESe rte wwe cer ese wre en een ene anne nanan ners erm enn rena sa ses esses nesses | 12,409 
j conecuh sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent SlopeSr---n- rene nme nnn een nn nnn nee en nescence | 6,258 
ycowarts sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopeS@-------n eee een nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn ene nnn } 1,047 
jPuquay loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent SlopeS--nn-- nn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn enn nn ene encnnn | 7,331 
joreenvi tie sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopeS------n- nn nnn nnn nmr nn nn nnn nn nnn nna | 1,061 
jGreenville sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopeS-------erm nnn rer r nnn nnn nnn renee rer eren | 55,369 
pereeny thie: Uriat land complex, 0 to 7 percent slopeS-n---r re ree nnn rene nn enn nnn renee | 340 
jGritney-Malbis-Fuquay complex, 1 to 8 percent slopesS--<------------=---------- nen nnn | 31,929 
pastes sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent SlopeSrrrrt ren n nnn nnn nnn rrr rt nnn nen nena nn na= | 640 
| }2agora, rarely flooded-Bethera, occasionally flooded association, 0 to 3 percent j 
| Slopess<ss5526 smarter secsaseccses secs arccressecessctesnecescersrerrsss cemeceanea Ss | 21,320 
jbiyerne sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopeS----n-eenre nner nnn nnn nn nnnnnnnnnnnnnnncenan | 8,536 
jRuverne sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent SlOpeSqreer tren renner nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnncnnnnn | 15,625 
[aera sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent SlopeSwrn--——— ann rene nn mn nner nn nnn eww nnn | 23,156 
joie Lpbebe Cader tiie complex, 1 to 8 percent SlopeS------— nme nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn | 18,932 
joretpbeharsat tell complex, 5 to 25 percent SlopesSqnrr enn nnn nnn nn ern n nnn nnn nennrnnn | 27,479 
jorangeburg sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopesrrrer enn rrn nner ren en nnn nnn nn nnn nn nnn = | 76,595 
| Qrangeburg=Urhari land complex, 0 to 7 percent slopeSwcereeresn nner nen nnnnnnmnnnnnnn | 818 
jPits om rere n rec nmr me conn en er ne nn cree sesenn ne sen se nennassanasesoncserememnnnn= Sal 241 
peoaren sandy loam, 0 to 5 percent slopeSq--en-nn--eceeenn nnn mewn ennnrnerennewen nnn | 9,805 
jeee Bay sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes -“--rre renner nen nnnnn nn nnn nneonnnnnnnnennn | 2,968 
janeep loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent SlopeS-qm nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn ne nnnnnennn j 19,748 
yar Oup-Gri taey battelt complex, 8 to 15 percent SlopeSocr treme nme renner sere nrrrcnnn | 33,239 
j2roup Orangeburg, association, 8 to 25 percent SlOpeS---- nnn rn tener nnn nee nw nn renee | 106,719 
pronges loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, frequently flooded-------------- n-ne nnn nnn n= | 9,245 
jWater SSR SRS Sema H rates aRsesessssasenerersessssecesceSs+sesssseseressccenesosesssses= | 130 
TOCA] mre re rn nn rrr nn rr nnn nn rn nn enn nn nnn ener nn nner em mena nnn mnn nn emnw a nnnn 546,545 
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TABLE 6,--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


Absence of a yield indicates that the 


soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil] 


[Yields are those that can be expected under a high leve) of management. 
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The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE~-Continued 
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Soil Survey 


TABLE 8.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
of "slight," "moderate," 


See text for definitions 
and “severe.” Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 
SSS ee 
Map symbol and | Camp areas | Picnic areas Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
soil name | 


re a a ooo 


| | | { 
ArEcoron nme e scenes nn lSevere: lSevere: lsevere: | Moderate: \Se vere: 
Arundel | slope, | slope, | slope, slope. I's slope. 
} percs slowly. | percs slowly. percs slowly. | | 
AtArort tcc escent er ron |severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: Ise evere: 
Atmore | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. i wetness. 
BoAcco tote scennesscee I Severe: l Severe: l Severe: lsevere: Isevere: 
Bibb | flooding, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, 
| wetness. |! | flooding. | | flooding. 
BgArernnnnn nnn nnn nen |Severe: |Severe: |severes | severe: Moderate: 
Bigbee j flooding, | too sandy. i too sandy. | too sandy. | droughty, 
| too sandy. | | | too sandy. 
BOAtorerrr nee rrnrcnn nn |siight Secs oS ls1ight sscseesss Is1ight aSesenas= Isright Secss--- |Moderate: 
Bonneau | | | | | droughty. 
Cahqooo nese een- womens |severes |siight tehahahatatatatad Isiignt a acer? |Slight Saeassc= Isiight. 
Cahaba | flooding. | | | | 
seine | | | 
Cahabas-<24=- civewse | severe: |s1sght oases Istight Seseecee Istight aosueene |slight. 
flooding. 
{ | | | l 
Bigheerqnerreneeseen- |Severe: |Severe: |severe: Isevere: Moderate: 
flooding, too sandy. too sandy. too sandy. droughty, 
| too sandy. | too sandy. 
Cha: { | | | | 
Chrysler~----- soon e=s |severe: |Moderate: | Moderate: |Moderate: | Moderate: 
i flooding. | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. j wetness, 
j percs slowly. senor , j | flooding. 
| | | percs slowly. | | 
Yonges-cenernnccnnn-- Isevere |severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: 
flooding, wetness. wetness, wetness. wetness, 
wetness, | flooding. | | flooding. 
CoCeceena-a---- ------|severe: \Severe: ISevere: Isright tatetatatatenal Isright. 
Conecuh | percs slowly. | percs slowly. H peres slowly. | I" 
| | | | | 
CwCe meme nn ee nesecen-n~ |Moderate: |Moderate: |uoderate: Is1ight somence= lsvight. 
Cowarts percs slowly. percs slowly. slope, | i 
| | | percs slowly. | 
FuBe-r reser errr enn |Moderate: Moderate: | Moderate: | Moderate: Moderate: 
Fuquay too sandy. | too sandy. | slope, too sandy. | droughty. 
too sandy. 
{ | | 
GrA------neeenenenn==- |S1ight-------=- |Siight--------- {s1ight a |Slight------—- Isiight. 
Greenville | | 
GrB------------+------ I stight--------- lslight--------- \Moderate: Isiighte---------!siight. 
| | | ¥ : 
Greenville | slope. 
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TABLE 8.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


SSS pe ao 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


| Camp areas 


| Picnic areas 


| Playgrounds 


lpaths and trails! Golf fairways 
| | 


tt tt Ht 


GuC: 


Greenville------- 


Urban land. 
GyC: 


Gritney---------- 


IbA: 


Malbis 


OcC: 


Oktibbeha-------- 


Cadeville-------- 


OsE: 


Okt ibbeha-------- 


Saffell---------- 


Orangeburg 


| percs slowly. 


Isrignt werenn--- 


| Moderate: 
too sandy. 


|severe: 
| percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
| flooding. 


|severe: 
| flooding, 
} wetness. 


Moderate: 
| percs slowly. 


| 

| Moderate: 

| 

| slope, 

| percs slowly. 


{slight wonene--e 


|severe: 
| percs slowly. 


jSevere: 
j percs slowly. 


jSevere: 
| percs slowly. 


| 


Isevere: 
| slope. 


slight wonnne nee 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


vere: 
ercs slowly. 


omy) 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


vere: 
etness. 


zo 


derate: 
ercs slowly. 


hele) 


Moderate: 


slope, 
peres slowly. 


|siight wonen---- 


Isevere: 
percs slowly. 


vere: 
ercs slowly. 


oO 


vere: 
ercs slowly. 


ome) 


Severe: 
slope. 


|siight wennennee 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Moderate: 

| slope, 
percs slowly. 
| Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

{ 

i 
Moderate: 
wetness, 
| flooding. 
|Severe: 

| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


\Severe: 
percs slowly, 
slope. 


Severe: 
percs slowly, 
slope. 


slope, 
percs slowly. 


| 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

\ 
|Severe: 
| 

| 
Isevere: 

slope, 

j small stones. 
| Moderate: 
slope. 


Slight---------- Isiight. 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Slight---------- Isiight. 

| 
Slight------ ----!Slight. 
Moderate: Moderate: 

too sandy. droughty. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Slight----------|Sight. 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
i 
l 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: Moderate: 
erodes easily. flooding. 
Severe: Severe: 
wetness. wetness, 
flooding. 


Slight---------- Slight. 


Slight---------- |Moderate: 
slope. 
| pe 
| 
Slight=----<---- |stight. 
| 
| 
Slight---------- |stight. 
| 
| 
Severe: |s1ignt. 
\ 
| 
| 


Slight----------| Moderate: 
| slope. 
| 
Moderate: |severe: 
slope. | slope. 
| 
Slight---------- |s1ight. 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


Ouc: 
Orangeburge--=------- 


Urban land. 
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TABLE 8.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
SS ee ee eR ee ee ge ee oe 


| Camp areas 


Istight weneeenne- 
| 
|siight---------- 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


Moderate: 
j slope, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
| slope, 
| small stones. 


|severe: 
j slope. 


|Moderate: 
j slope. 


|severe: 
| flooding, 
j wetness. 


| Picnic areas 
| 


stight eaneee---- 


| 
Israght raesarsen= 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| Moderate: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Moderate: 
| 


slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


| Moderate: 
slope. 


wetness, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| slope, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| flooding. 


| Playgrounds |Paths and trails| 
{ 


Golf fairways 
{ 


i 
{ 


Slight---------- Istight. 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 
Slight---------- slight. 

| 
Slight---------- Isiight. 


| 
Slight-----=----|Moderate: 


| 
| 
{ 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
(slight at rele ate |Moderate: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


droughty. 
| 
| droughty, 
| slope. 
Slight---------- |Moderate: 
slope. 
| pe 
{ 
Slight---------- |Moderate: 
| droughty, 
| slope. 
{ 
Moderate: |severe: 
slope. | slope. 
Slightes-r-sass- |Moderate: 
slope. 
| pe 
Severe: |Severe: 
wetness. wetness, 
| flooding. 
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TABLE 9.--WILDLIFE HABITAT 


[See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and “very poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the 
soil was not rated] 


Potential for habitat elements TPotential as habitat for-- 
Map symbol and Y T Wild T 1 ’ 


| 
soil name | Grain \Grasses | herba- | Hardwooal Conif- lwetiand lShallow lopentanal! woodiand! Wetland 
| | 1 | | | | | | { 
and seed! and ceous trees erous , plants |; water jwildlife;wildlife!wildlife 
| | { | | | { | | { 
crops  j,legumes lants lants areas 
Bee ey ee ee. a ee 
ArE--neeenen------- Poor Fair Good Good Good Very Very Fair Good Very 
Arundel | | { l { | - | oor. | H | oor. 
| | | | | perce lke ett ul | [= 
AtAn--------~------ | poor lrair Irate lpair lair lGooa lGooa \pair lpair lGooa. 
anaes | | | | | | | | 
| { | { | | | | | \ 
BbA Seas ete sees oe lpoor = tratr = Irair = Irair = Irair — Seooa.~SsGooa~Ssd air = Hratr Goo. 
= Ie Wee ee, See fe gee ey 
BgArnwer en rennnneee lager lair lrair | Poor lrair Very lvery lrair l Door lVery 
Bigbee | | | |! | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
BoAqr---<9---------- |Gooa |Gooa |Go0a |Gooa |Gooa |Poor |Poor |cooa |Gooa |Poor. 
Bonneau 
| | { { | | | | | | 
CaA-+~---=---------- lGooa lGooa Good lGooa lcooa \poor \very lGooa lGooa lvery 
Cahaba | |! | | |! poor. |! poor. 
aoe | | | | | | | | | 
Cahabar----------- |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |cooa |Poor Ivery |cood |cooa Ivery 
| | | | | yea | } vege 
Bighee-------~----~ | Poor lPair \pair | Poor lpair lvery \Very lpair | Poor lVery 
| ( H | ( | poor. | poor. | i | poor. 
ae ae re oe ae ee: ee 
ChA: 
Chrysler---------- |6ood |Go0a |e00a |Gooa |Good Fair [Fair {Good |Gooa |Fair. 
Yonges----+------- |Poor |Fair Pair Fair Pair |Gooa Fair |Poor |Patr Fair. 
CoCannnnnnenne-- n= |Patr |Gooa |Go0a |Gooa |Gooa |very Ivery |cooa |Gooa \very 
Conecuh poor. poor. poor. 
[ | \ | | | | | \ | 
CwC------------~--- lradr lGooa lGooa \Good \Good lvery lvery IGood lGooa lvery 
Cowarts | | | | | | poor. | poor. H H { poor. 
| | | | { i | | | | 
RUBS tcrseeeesessa = [Fair Fair |Good Fair |Fatz |Poor Very {Good Fair \Very 
Fuquay | | | | poor. poor. 
I | | | 
GrA, GrB----------- | Good \Gooa IGooa | Good Good Very \very \Gooa lGooa \Very 
Greenville | | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
ie | | | | | | | | | 
Greenville-----~-- lGooa lGooa \Gooa \Gooa lGooa Very lvery lGooa lGood \very 
| | | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
ibaa | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | H | H i 
Gye: | | | | | | | | | 
Gritney----------- lrair lGooa lGooa \Gooa \Good loeer lVery lGooa l Good \very 
eee eee eee ee ee ee eh 
Malbis--<-------- --|Good \Gooa \Good \Gooa \cooa lpoar \Very lGooa lGooa lVery 
i | | Veree. Hh | eee: 
| | | | | | | | | | 
! ' ' | i) i} 1 1 { i) 
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tinued 
BIPEURE Ln See 
--WILD 

9. 

TABLE 


for-- 

bitat 

as_ha' 

Potentia 

ements 

abitat_e 

‘Or 

otentia 

; ee Vee ee a 
ol an 

Map symb | 


Wetland 
|woodiand| dlife 
Feartecd MeeserA nen 
a !shallow lwiali¢el 
| Cone jHet2and |shalto | | 
Co an as 
5 | Hardwood! erous | pl | are | | 
| es | poss a | trees | plants | | \Very 
n '!Grass | ceou | | | Fair { poor. 
e nd seed| wes | plants | | ee jseo4 | | 
soil nam speeds | leage eee Very 
ce | | | lrair ie ie od |Gooa | di 
Very OOTY . 
rose fete ee Teas, ee ae oe lco0e fpr. 
GyC: Sree | lGooa j600 | | \Gooa { IGooa. 
Peay | |6o0a | | [Poor | [Poor | 
lrair yv° | | | |Poor | very | | 
Societies | | | ee [Geo | \Gooa | poor. | \very 
HaC=-~~ H { \Gooa j= | co H \Gooa I RoOr: 
Halso { | a joo Fair { | \Gooa | | Pp 
ia a a wee oe ee ee 
Pe aeiaseaunazaes i \Very | poor. | lGooa as ae etal | Good | “poor. 
eee oe [very | pao | P higdea 60 | poo i |Gooa ;P 
Bethera--- a lGooa oooe | | Poor | poor. | | | 
{ Fair | a | | | Good | | | | a | Poor. 
eddeena- j | Ista |Gooa | | | leave j600 | 
mee we H |Gooa jee | | . ery | | very 
eae |Gooa | | { \Gooa haa [eee a |Gooa | poor. 
Sratetatatatatad i \Gooa | | | 3 joao } 
MaB H \rair | Very | 
Malbis | j ir Fa | | Poor | poor. | | | 
Fa { |Gooa i | | Very 
me iPeiro «a | | | \Good | poor. 
OcC: ha------= | | \Gooa joe | | | lrair | ; P 
ORETEDE. | | Good ie° | | | y ivory | | very 
er oor. 
SSsSenr= [Pate |! | | | Good ene |? lpair [Fair | POOF 
Cadeville- | e | Good | | lvery | | Se 
| lrair [re \very | poor. i lGood he a 
Fat | lair { Te Goo poo 
-|pair | \esie \Fa j Poo | |Gooa \ | 
iiemenacoseece= ery 
eee inpene a |Fair | ; | poor "poor. | i 
00 
wan----- lPoor | lGooa hs | | | sa |Gooa | poor. 
Saffell--- | Icooa | Gooa | + Very {60 | | 
{9} T. 
-------- {seca | | 4 |Gooa ig eee | | | 
as oa eae Goo: 
“rangines cosa feos | en A oY 
: ----|soo oo | | | | | | = 
“Srangeburg- | | | | | | |Gooa Icood | 
| | | Poor | | | 
. | | | Poor | | Very : 
Urban land | | | | a |cooa | | }gooa | cooa | poor 
| | \Gooa jS00 | lvery { | | = 
oe | |Gooa | | |Poor | a al lPoor 2 or. 
Pits coca | | jeooa | | lraar | bee 
sarchenaser: | | \Gooa |Go0 | | Ivery | | | 
PoB--~- lGooa | | Very yore | 
rch Poor | oor. Very 
ee oe aaa ® fm 
"ped Bay” | [Petr ee | gs [very | | \Very 
Pere. Loo | i | Poor | Poor. | po | Good |co0a | poor. 
pot H | Pair [Poor | Very | | | 
Troup reir [Fa | Poor | “poor. | 
\roor —|Fa | }cooa | | » | 
i eee jPoo i \Good | | fT 
Tg pupeaewaae | \Gooa | 
Tro leooa | | i 
--|Pair | i 1 
onsenas j 
Gritney-- | | 
( 
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TABLE 9.~--WILDLIFE HABITAT~-Continued 


| Potential for habitat elements TPotential as habitat for-- 
Map symbol and T T Wild | T T T T 
soil name | Grain |crasses | herba- |tarawood! Conif- let ana |sha1iow opentana|Woodiana| wet1ana 
and seed; and ceous } trees erous ; plants ; water j,wildlife wildlife wildlife 
| crops | regunes | plants | | plants | | areas | | | 
| | | | { { | { l { 
rgd: | | | | | | | | 
Saffell----------- lratr pat Pair Paar Fair \very |very Fair lrair |very 
| | j | j Poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
wap | | | | | | | | | | 
Troup-cecceneenn n= | Poor | Fair |! Fair Poor | Poor | Very | Very | Fair | Poor |very 
OOr. OOr. oor. 
| | | | | | P es | | [* 
Orangeburg------<- Fair | Good |! Good Good {Good \very |very |cood | Good \very 
| | j | | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
Ohmen nnn nn mann nn-- ‘oor air ‘air air ‘air 10 air oor air air. 
YoA lp [F i lr lp 1 > i Ico ol |p i lp le L lr 1 
ais | | | | | | | | | 
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TABLE 10.-~BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite 


investigation] 
————$$<——— ea a ee 
Map symbol and | Shallow | Dwellings | Dwellings Small Local roads | Lawns and 
soil name j excavations | without with j commercial | and streets | landscaping 
basements basements buildings i 
| | | | | | 
ArE--cee-- Sle ttetatetal |severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: |severe: |severe: 
Arundel | depth to FOCks) shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | shrink~swell, } slope, 
} too clayey, | slope. | slope. | slope. | low strength, j depth to rock. 
slope. slope. 
i | | | | | 
Athewoororerr nnn |Severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: | severe: Ise evere: 
Atmore | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
BoAwenseeccerrnnn- |severe: ise vere: |severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: 
Bibb | wetness. i flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness, j wetness, 
| wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | flooding. | flooding. 
Boh-<-cr rn noe een=- |severe: [Se vere: |severe: jSevere: | Moderate: lModerate: 
Bigbee | cutbanks Caves) flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | droughty, 
too sandy. 
| | | { | | 
BoArn n-ne nn enn nn- |severe: Isiight SseS< ---|Ho loderate: {sight sccessss= |siight crcsn=<=> | Moderate: 
Bonneau | cutbanks cave. | | wetness. | | | droughty. 
CaAq-ocoenncere= -- severe: [Sev evere: |Severe: |Severe: | Moderate: Isiight. 
Cahaba | cutbanks cave.) f looding. j flooding. | flooding. | flooding. 
ae | | | | | 
Cahaba---------~- |severe: {Se evere: |severes | severe: Me derate: Isiight. 
cutbanks cave. flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | 
Bigbeern-7------- Isevere: [Se vere: |severe: |severe: |Moderate: | Moderate: 
| cutbanks caveny flooding. flooding. | flooding. flooding. | droughty, 
too sandy. 
| | I | | \ 
ee | | | | | | 
Chrysler--------- |severe: \Se vere: I severe: |severe: |severe: |Moderate: 
wetness. | flooding. | flooding, | flooding. | low strength, wetness, 
| | | wetness. | | flooding. | flooding. 
YongeSor--------- |Severe: |severe: Isevere: |severe: |severe: |Severe: 
| wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness, wetness, 
| | wetness. | wetness. j wetness. | flooding. | flooding. 
CoCenn mn eo ners eee |Moderate: |Severe:_ |Severe: Isevere: Isevere: |stight. 
Conecuh | too clayey. shrink-swell. | shrink-swell,. j shrink-swell. | low strength, | 
| | | | | shrink-swell. | 
Gvoseueateteesaee Is1ight--------- |slight aceo--- Isiight-- aonnn-- | Moderate: Isiight sentncede |siight. 
Cowarts | | | | slope. | | 
FuBese----------=- Istight peccees |stight poetSes |Moderate: |slight Sot ous Istight peasacece \Moderate: 
Fuquay | | wetness. | | | droughty. 
GrA, GrBernn<secr- | Moderate: Is1ight eeecen- |siight teatettaatentanta |stight wecererre |Moderate: Isiight. 
Greenville | too clayey. | | | j low strength. 
eae | | | | | | 
Greenville------- Moderate: Isiignt S atettatated |siight SSosScos Istight rSSSsa= Ss \oderate: |siight. 
| | 
' ' 


| too clayey. 
H 


| low strength. 
' 
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TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


| Shallow 
| excavations 


Dwellings 
without 


| Dwellings 
| with 


| Small 
| commercial 


| Local roads 
j and streets 
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| Lawns and 
landscaping 


basements basements buildings i 


GuC: 
Urban land. 


GyCc: 
Gritney 


IbA: 


Malbis 


OcC: 
Oktibbeha 


Cadeville 


OsE: 
Oktibbeha 


Saffell 


Orangeburg 


| Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Is1ight 
| 


Moderate: 
| too clayey. 


| wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| too clayey. 


| slope. 


| wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| too clayey. 


Moderate: 
too clayey, 
| slope. 


| cutbanks cave, 
slope. 


Isiight 


vere: 
hrink-swell. 


n 
uo 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


loderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Slight 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|se vere: 

| shrink-swell. 


Ioderate: 
j wetness. 


|Noderate: 
wetness. 


\severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell,. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I"¢ 
| 
i 
| 
"¢ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| Moderate: 
| slope, 
shrink-swell. 
\voderate: 
| wetness. 


Isevere: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


Is1ight 
| 


Severe: 
shrink~swell. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


n 
uo 


hrink-swell. 


Se 
shrink -eyeilt 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


|siight ennn------ 
| 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Se 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 
Severe: 


low strength, 
flooding. 


Severe: 

low strength, 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope. 


|stight wonnnn nn 
| 


Slight. 


Is1ight. 


|Moderate: 
j droughty. 


Is1ight. 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
\"s 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Is1ight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|stight. 
| 
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Map symbol and | Shallow 
soil name | excavations 
| 
ouC: |! 
Orangeburg------- poutgnt See Sssene 
Urban land. | 
PITS. | 
Pits | 
PoBereecsereass-9= |voderate: 
Poarch | wetness. 
RbB------ Seassero- |stight secce--=- 
Red Bay | 
TaCsseaassseereec -|Severes 
Troup | cutbanks cave. 
TqD: | 
Trouprro none ne nnn pSeveres 
j cutbanks cave. 
l 
Gritney-----<---- | Moderate: 
| too clayey. 
| 
Saffell------eer- |severe: 
| cutbanks cave. 
I 
ToE: 
Trou Barn ner oe ta) Sane 
} cutbanks cave, 


\ slope. 


Orangeburg------- |Moderate: 


} slope. 
VORecssssre-sft-sr |severe: 
Yonges | wetness, 


TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


derate: 
lope. 


= 
no 


vere: 


n 
no 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


hrink-swell. 


| Dwellings 
j with 
basements 


Isiight--------- 


Moderate: 
| wetness. 


|Slight a--------- 


| 

Slight euvececes 
| 
| 


vere: 
hrink-swell. 


nm 
no 


Moderate: 
slope. 


vere: 
lope. 


n 
neo 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| Small 
| commercial 
buildings 


nua 
=a 
K 
» 
to] 
we 
t 

wm 
= 
oO 
pa 
bt 

~ 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| Local roads 
and streets 


Istight--------- 


|Slight anonn---- 


| 
Isiight wnn------ 


shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


slope. 


vere: 
lope. 


n 
“uO 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


1 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
INoderate: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| flooding. 


Soil Survey 


| Lawns and 
| landscaping 


Istaght. 


|slight. 


| 
Isiight. 


Moderate: 
| droughty. 


\Moderate: 
droughty, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
aroughty, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


en en nn i 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "good," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for 
onsite investigation] 


Map symbol and | Septic tank Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area | Daily cover 
soil name absorption | areas j sanitary | sanitary for landfill 
fields landfill landfill 
| | | | | 
ArE--------- ~reeeoo-|Severe: |severe: |Severe: |severe: |Poor: 
Arundel depth to rock, | depth to rock, j depth to rock, | depth to rock, depth to rock, 
j percs slowly, | slope. | too clayey, i slope. | too clayey, 
| slope. | | slope. | | hard to pack. 
Athesste<e-<sseee- |Severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: |Poor: 
Atmore | wetness, | wetness. j wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
| percs slowly. | | | | 
Bb Aces seem ew |severe: |severe: Isevere: |Severe: |Poor: 
Bibb | flooding, j flooding, flooding, | flooding, | wetness. 
wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | 
Bghmnnnerennnonann--| Severe: |severe: Isevere: |Severe: |Poor: 
Bigbee wetness, | seepage. j seepage, | seepage. | seepage, 
| poor filter. | | wetness. | | too sandy. 
BoAren nnn n rene nen--= |Severe: Isevere: |severe: |severe: |Go0. 
Bonneau | wetness. | seepage. | wetness, | seepage. 
Cahnonescescnnerernn |Moderate: |severe: |severes | Moderate: Fair: 
Cahaba | flooding. | seepage. j seepage. flooding. | thin layer. 
CbA: | | | | { 
Cahaba-----~-------- |Moderate: |severe: |severe: |Moderate: Fair: 
| flooding. | seepage. | seepage. | flooding. | thin layer. 
Bigbeers----------- | Severe: |severe: Isevere: |severe: |Poor: 
| wetness, } seepage. | seepage, | seepage. | seepage, 
poor filter. | j wetness. | | too sandy. 
Cha: { | | | | 
Chrysler----------- |severe: |stight pales ate |severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
| flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | too clayey, 
| wetness, j | wetness, | wetness. | hard to pack. 
| perces slowly. | j too clayey. | | 
Yonges---=----~ ~--+|Severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: |Poor: 
| flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness. 
| wetness, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, 
peres slowly. 
| { i i | 
CoCaeSessrssssssss-5 |Severe: | Moderate: Isevere: [slight claiaiaeeaiatedas |Poor: 
Conecuh | percs slowly. | slope. | too clayey. | too clayey, 
| | j | | hard to pack. 
CWC -n ne ene nnn nnn ne = |Severe: |Moderate: |s1ight eats ep a [sight as lGooa. 
Cowarts | peres slowly. | slope. | | | 
PuBeneeencennnnecnn- |Moderate: |Moderate: Isiight crore neone- |slight ee eccoeeenn |patr: 
Fuquay | percs slowly. | slope. | | | too sandy. 
GrA------ wronnannnn=|Moderate: Moderate: | Moderate: Isright woessecne-- |Fair: 
Greenville | percs slowly. | seepage. | too clayey. too clayey. 
i) 1 \ 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Map symbol and H Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench | Area | Daily cover 
soil name | absorption areas sanitary | sanitary | for landfill 
fields landfill landfill 
| | | | i 
GrB-- nee een nnn enn Moderate: |Noderate: {No ioderate: {slight esSse eens nm Fair: 
Greenville percs slowly. seepage, too clayey. too clayey. 
| slope. | | | 
| | | | 
Gue: | { | { | 
Greenvilles-------- |Noderate: Moderate: [Ho loderate: |Slight eo ccceress- Fair: 
percs slowly. seepage, too clayey. too clayey. 
{ | slope. | H | 
| | | | | 
Urban land. | | | 
GyC: | I | { | 
Gritney------------ Isevere: Moderate: No derate: Slight Saearsssese pair: 
| percs slowly. slope. | too clayey. | | too clayey. 
Malbise--<----<----- Isevere: Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: Fair: 
| wetness, | seepage, | wetness, | wetness. | wetness. 
| percs slowly. | slope. | | | 
Fuquayrrcrerr enn |Noderate: |Noderate: Isignt Srssessacr= istignt =-==2---s-> \ratr: 
| percs slowly. | slope. | | | too sandy. 
HaCeceeereene-- -----|severe: IModerate: |Severe: |Moderate: |Poor: 
Halso | percs slowly. | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock. | too clayey, 
slope. | teo clayey. | | hard to pack. 
IbA: | | | | | 
Izagora------------ |severe: Isevere: |severe: | severe: Pair: 
} flooding, } flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | too clayey, 
| wetness, | wetness. | wetness. | seepage, | wetness, 
| percs slowly. | | wetness. thin layer. 
Betheraw-s-e--=-=<- |severe: |Severe: |Severe: |severe: |Poor: 
| flooding, flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | too clayey, 
| wetness, wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | hard to pack, 
| percs slowly. | too clayey. | | wetness. 
LuCr cree nena enna ne |severe: |Moderate: iSe vere: Isiight Saeeseescs= |Poor: 
Luverne percs slowly. | slope. | too clayey. | | too clayey, 
| | | | | hard to pack. 
LuDeerne nnn nn nnn |severe: Isevere: [Se vere: |Moderate: |Poor: 
Luverne j percs slowly. | slope. | too clayey. | slope. | too clayey, 
| | | hard to pack. 
Mabea<sHeeHes-s-44-5 | severe: Moderate: Io derate: Moderate: Fairs 
Malbis | wetness, | seepage, | wetness. | wetness. wetness. 
| percs slowly. | slope. | | 
Oct: | i | { | 
Oktibbeha---------- Isevere: Moderate: [Se vere: |siight Sasa SSeS |Poor: 
| percs slowly. | slope. | too clayey. too clayey, 
| | | | hard to pack. 
Cadeville---------- Isevere: Moderate: [Se vere: |stight tit ve poor? 
percs slowly. | slope. | too clayey. | H too clayey, 
{ | { 
i) i) \ 


| | hard to pack. 
t 1 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Septic tank Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area 
| absorption areas sanitary sanitary 
fields landfill landfill 
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| Daily cover 
for landfill 


felis dang dang 


OsE: 


Oktibbeha------ 


Saffell-------- 


Orangeburg 


Ouc: 


Orangeburg----- 


Urban land. 


| percs slowly. 


|severe: 
} slope. 


| 
Isiight woeeeennnn- 


|severe: 
j wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


Istight SoSSse snes 
| 
| 
{sight potaciusltcs 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


|Severe: 
} percs slowly. 


| Moderate: 
percs slowly, 
| slope. 


| 
| severe: 
| slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


|severe: 
flooding, 

wetness, 

| percs slowly. 


Severe: 


{ 
| 
| 
| slope. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
| seepage, 
| slope. 


\Moderate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
seepage. 


|Moderate: 
| seepage, 
| slope. 


|severes 
seepage. 


lSevere: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


seepage, 
slope. 


looding, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Isevere: 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


vere: 
oo clayey. 


oo 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


vere: 
etness. 


£0 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


e 
flooding, 
wetness. 


lslight----------- 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


vere: 
eepage. 


n 
no 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 

{ 

|Poor: 

| too clayey, 
hard to pack. 
| 

| 

| 

\ 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


|Good. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


|Gooa. 


Poor: 
seepage. 


air: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 


| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
small stones. 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Poor: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Fair: 
slope. 


Poor: 
wetness. 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"good," "fair," and other terms. 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investigation] 


Map symbol and | 
soil name 


ArEeereo- Bisssesess =O POOR: 
Arundel | area reclaim, 
| low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 
Athcer sas ssa tts Sse er |Poor: 
Atmore | wetness. 
BbAqwne err rranen= ~--=-|Poor: 
Bibb | wetness. 
BOAsm Harare taecensees= |Gooa Sarassacsses= 
Bigbee | 
BOAre ren nnn nnn n nnn |Gooa SerSrssasosas 
Bonneau | 
CaAreneenn--- slate Stl aes |Gooa ScSSSsosts es 
Cahaba | 
CbA: | 
Cahaba---3n-n nnn - == jeeod See SSascana== 
| 
Bigbee-------------=- {Good wonnnnenneeee 
| 
Cha: | 
Chryslerenr-- serene jroor: 
| low strength. 
Yonges-r------ escanee |Poor: 
| wetness. 
| 
CoCeR-a seater srerr ese |Poor: 
Conecuh | low strength, 
| shrink~swell. 
CwCsesasqacccsrssesse |Good pele Schciede tted 
Cowarts | 
PuBeorsersesseccssccn= |cood Serena sanere: 
Fuquay 
GrA, GrB------------ ~-|Fatr: 
Greenville | low strength. 
Gut: |! 
Greenville----------- Fair: 


| 
Urban land. 
' 


Roadfill 


probable: 
xcess fines. 


o3 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


{ 

| 

{ 

| 

{ 

| 

| improbable: 
| 

| 

| excess fines. 
| 


~---| Improbable: 


excess fines. 


- | improbable: 
| excess fines. 


---+| Improbable: 


| excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 

{ 

{ 

| 

| 

| improbable: 
| excess fines. 
| 

| tmprobable: 
| e 

{ 

| 

| 


xcess fines. 


jrmpeobab ier 
| excess fines. 


----|tmprobable: 


| excess fines. 
| Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 

| 

| 

| improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| 

| 

‘ 


| Gravel 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


l 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| improbable: 

| excess fines. 


| improbable: 
too sandy. 


| taprobable: 
excess fines. 


I 

| 

| improbable: 
| too sandy. 
| 
l 
| 
i 


Improbable: 
too sandy. 


| improbable: 


| too sandy. 


| tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Topsoil 


= 


etness, 


Poor: 
wetness. 


OOr: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Good. 


Or: 
oo sandy. 


ro 


oor: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Or: 
oo clayey. 


ao 


ir: 
oo sandy. 


ro 


thin layer. 


thin layer. 


Conecuh County, Alabama 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


GyC: 


Gritney--------- 


Malbis---------- 


IbA: 


Malbis 


Oct: 


Oktibbeha------- 


Cadeville------- 


OsE: 


Oktibbeha-~----- 


Saffell--------- 


Orangeburg 


Ouc: 


Orangeburg------ 


Urban land. 


PITS. 
Pits 


TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


or Crees OO OOO™OoOoOor OO 


| Roadfill 


| shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 


|Patr: 
| low strength, 
| wetness. 


| low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 


|Poor: 
| low strength. 


|Poor: 
i low strength, 
| wetness. 


|Poors 
| low strength. 


lpatr: 
low strength, 
| wetness, 


|Poor: 
| low strength, 
| shrink-svwell. 


|Poor: 
| low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 


| 

|Poor: 

| low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 


Sand 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| tnprobable: 
| excess fines. 


| tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| inprobable: 
| excess fines. 


| 


| improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


| Gravel 
| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
{ 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
\ 
I 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| improbable: 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
l 
\ 
| 
1 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
area reclaim. 


Good. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
wetness. 


Oor: 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
area reclaim, 
slope. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


| Topsoil 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~--Continued 


Map symbol and 


| Roadfill 
soil name | 


| Sand 
{ 


POBr rarer tre rena nnn |Paars | Improbable: 
Poarch | wetness. | excess fines. 
RbBe=-----------=-----| Good Ssaaecsssscrss | improbable: 
Red Bay excess fines, 
TaCre<<s-<essaeesense= Good-n--eeercrrrn= ~--|Probable ecssrseerss-* 
Troup | 
TqD: | 
Trouprr tren nnn nanan Goodqn-- nnn nnn n nn = pprobabie eSsccerSesss= 
| 
| 
Gritney-e<<<+9=-=- w=~! Poor: | tmprobable: 
shrink-swell, 


low strength. 


ToE: 
Troupte reser --------- Fair: 
slope. 
Orangeburg--------"- + | Goodq-n-ncrcnannn 
Yoheonenn oo nn nnn nnnn nnn Poor: 
Yonges wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Gaetel1=--Hs-ceeecue~ |Gooa eee SiceSseeeee Improbable: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| excess fines. 
| 
| 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Improbable: 
| 

| 

| 

|! excess fines. 
| 


| Gravel 


| 

| improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| 

| 

i 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| inprobable: 
| too sandy. 
{ 
| improbable: 
| too sandy. 
| 


| tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


| 

\ 

| 

| improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| 

| 


| improbable: 
| too sandy. 


| tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


{ 

| 

| 

| improbable: 
| excess fines, 
| 


Soil Survey 


| Topsoil 


Falr: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
too sandy, 
slope. 


thin layer. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Fair: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{Poors 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
“slight,” "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite 
investigation] 


7 Limitations for-- Features affecting-- 
Map symbol and Pond TY Embankments, T T Terraces 


soil name 


| 
reservoir 


|! dikes, and 


| Drainage | 


Irrigation 


| and | Grassed 


areas levees | diversions waterways 


| seepage. 


| | | 
ALE RH ee se sa se Hesse |severe: [Se vere: |Deep to water |stope, |Slope, [St ope, 
Arundel | slope. hard to pack. | fast intake, depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
| | j percs slowly. j | 
AtArnr on nnncencene Moderate: |Severe: Favorable i lwetness mesa e |Erodes easily, |We etness, 
Atmore seepage. piping, wetness. erodes easily. 
| | | | | | 
wetness. 
| | | | | I 
BDA tA ee eens |severe: |Severe: Flooding facet ated lietness, lprodes easily, erodes easily, 
Bibb | seepage. piping, | flooding. | wetness. | wetness. 
| | wetness. | | | 
BGA =" s2ersren=see |Severe: |Severe: |Deep to water |Droughty, |T00 sandyce-+--- |Droughty. 
Bigbee seepage. seepage, fast intake. 
| pcr | | | | 
| Pcie | | | 
Bohsss-rssaa-<ses= |severe: {se evere: [Deep to water |Droughty, Isou1 blowing---|Droughty. 
Bonneau seepage. | thin layer. | | fast intake, | | 
| | | soil blowing. | | 
Cak-==S-s-ss<s9<8 |severe: |Moderate: |Deep to water Favorable seeos Favorable acSes= Favorable. 
Cahaba seepage. | thin layer, | | | 
| Loe | | | | 
unt | | | | 
Cahaba----~-~----- Isevere: Moderate: IDeep to water lavorable Sasa lravorable SH oeSS= |avorable. 
seepage. j thin layer, | | | 
| pean: | | | 
Bigbee----------- Iseveres I severe: |Deep to water |proughty, !T00 sandy------ Iproughty. 
j seepage. | seepage, | | fast intake. | 
| \erpengs | | | | 
Cha: | | | | { | 
Chrysler--------- |sight Placa artes |Severe: [Pe res slowly, luetness, lwetness, |Peres slowly. 
| | hard to pack, l flooding. | percs slowly. | percs slowly. | 
| | wetness, | | | 
YongeS-r--------- |Noderate: |severe: |Flooding achalasia lietness, lwetness Sie ee |Wetness. 
seepage. piping, | | flooding. | | 
| wetness. | | | | 
CoCenren-----n- n= |Moderate: |severe: |Deep to water |Percs slowly, Peres slowly---|Peres slowly. 
Conecuh | slope. | hard to pack. slope. | | 
Cwl---- enn nn - == | Moderate: |Moderate: IDeep to water IPe ercs slowly, |Peres siowly-=-! Peres slowly. 
Cowarts | slope. | piping. } slope. | | 
a aa |siight a-------- {Slight a |Deep to water Ir roughty) !To0 sandy------ |proughty. 
‘uquay | | fast intake. j | 
GrArennrrere cc nrene |Noderate: | Moderate: IDeep to water | Favorable Scseee | Favorable ceccee | pavorable. 
Greenville | | H | 
{ ' 


| piping. 
' 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


T Limitations tor-- T Features affecting-- 
Map symbol and Pond TEmbankments , | r T Yerraces : 


| 
soil name | 


reservoir | dikes, and Drainage | Irrigation | and | Grassed 
areas levees diversions waterways 
| { { | { | 
GrBoeneeen nnn Hn --- |Moderate: |Mo derate: {Deep to water |Slope casasces Favorable sSSer Favorable. 
Greenville seepage, piping. 
ee tepes es | | | | 
| { 1 | | | 
Guc: | | | | | | 
Greenville------- |Moderate: |Mo oderate: |Deep to water |slope sseesen=== Favorable eee Favorable. 
seepage, piping. 
ipetepe: Li | | | | 
| { | | | | 
Urban land. | | | | | | 
GyC: | | | { | { 
Gritneysrerrrrr= slight Senate |Moderate: |Deep to water lperes slowly, |Percs slowly, lErodes easily, 
| | hard to pack. | | slope, | erodes easily,| percs slowly. 
| | | soil blowing. j soil blowing. | 
Malbis----------- |voderate: |severe: {Deep to water |stope as<<s25 === | Favorable ea sso= |Favorable. 
| pea | piping. | | | | 
slope. 
j Shor | | | | | 
Figuayseees-bes8 {slight pease |slight won n-n ne |Deep to water |proughty, {Too sandy-----~|Droughty. 
| | | | fast intake, j | 
slope. 
| | eu | | 
HaCe-------------- Moderate: |Severe: |Deep to water |Percs slowly, |Peres stowly---|Peres slowly. 
Halso depth to rock,; hard to pack. slope. 
| siope. i | | | | 
| | | | | | 
iene | | | | | 
Izagora~--------- |\Moderate: Moderate: |Plooding ciate tact |Wetness, Erodes easily, |proges easily. 
| seepage. j piping, j | percs slowly, | wetness. | 
| | wetness. | l flooding. | | 
Bethera---------- [srignt catatatattetatatal Isevere: [Pe res slowly, \wetness, wetness, wetness , 
| hard to pack, flooding. | percs slowly, | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
| | wetness. | | flooding. | | 
LuC-----9-9---<--- |Moderate: |severe: |Deep to water |Slope----- Seesce | Favorable Searee |Favorable. 
Luverne | slope. | piping, | 
hard to pack. 
{ | { | | | 
LuD--9eeeennneesee |Severe: |severe: IDeep to water Istope ressessns= |slope ean enonann |stope. 
Luverne | slope. | piping, | | 
| | hard to pack. } | | 
MaBeeon-<----------- Moderate: Ise vere: |Deep to water |stope Sere = ~--+| Favorable ~seone Favorable. 
Malbis seepage, piping. 
| slope. [er { | | | 
| | | | | | 
aa | | | | | | 
Oktibbeha-~-----~ |Noderate: |Mo derate: |Deep to water [Pe ercs slowly, Iperes slowly--- |Peres slowly. 
| slope. hard to pack. | | slope. | 
Cadeville-------- |Moderate: |Moderate: |Deep to water [Pe res slowly, |prodes easily, ler rodes easily, 
} slope. | piping, | } slope, | percs slowly. | 2 percs slowly. 
| | hard to pack. | | erodes easily. | 
a | | | | | 
Oktibbeha----~--- |severe: ie loderate: |Deep to water [Pe res slowly, Istope, \s1 ope, 
| slope. | hard to pack. | | slope. j percs slowly. |? percs slowly. 
| I ' ' ! 
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| reservoir 


TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT~-Continued 


| “dikes, and 


| Drainage 
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eatures affecting-- 


r Limitations for-- i F g 
Map symbol and ‘on: ankments, Terraces 


| Irrigation 


| and | Grassed 


areas levees diversions waterways 


Orangeburg 
OuC: 


Orangeburg------- 


Urban land. 


Gritney 


Saffell 


} Seepage. 
| 


\Moderate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


seepage, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
j seepage. 


Moderate: 
| seepage, 
| slope. 


|severe: 
| seepage. 


j slope. 


jSevere: 
seepage. 


| slope. 


Moderate: 
| seepage. 


bei) 
= 
se) 
e 
3 
a 


piping. 


piping. 


Severe: 
seepace, 
piping. 


|Moderate: 
| hard to pack. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

|severe: 

| seepage, 
piping. 
|Moderate: 
| piping. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
piping, 
wetness. 


|Deep to water 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
\Favorable Soste= 
| 


|Deep to water 


water 


water 
water 


water 


water 


water 


Droughty, 
fast intake, 
slope. 


ba 
fast intake, 
slope. 


Droughty, 
fast intake, 
slope. 


slope, 
soil blowing. 


Droughty, 
fast intake, 
slope. 


oughty, 
ast intake, 
lope. 


mM rh reg 


| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
{ 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
\ 
| 
|Peres slowly, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


|Wetness, 
| flooding. 


| 
|stope Saneersses Islope, 
| 


| droughty. 
{ 
Favorable ea tsoe |Favorable. 
| | 
| { 
| | 
|Favorable iste lcd Favorable. 
| i 
| { 
| { 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
lWetness cecnesen | pavorable. 
| | 
{ | 
|Favorable Secesic Favorable. 
{ 
{ 
Too sandy-~---~ |Droughty 
| 
| 
| 
Slope, |slope, 
too sandy. | droughty. 
{ 
Islope, 


erodes easily, 


erodes easily, | ee 
percs slowly. 


| 

{ 

{ 

{ 

| 

{ 

i 

{ 

| 

| 

| 
|Slope, 
| soil blowing. | 
| 
| 
i 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


Slope---------= |slope, 
| droughty. 
| 
{ 

Slope, |stope, 

too sandy. | droughty. 

| 

|Slope SescenSe2e |Slope. 

{ | 

lWetness +See lwetness. 


{ 
| | 
| { 


nn oe ee 2 ee a ) hr ee a es 
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TABLE 14,--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated. 
Some soils may have Unified classifications and USDA textures in addition to those shown. In general, the 
dominant classifications and textures are shown] 


Classification jFrag- Percentage passing 
Map symbol and [pee USDA texture | | pacts | sieve number-- juiquis | Plas- 
soil name | | | Unified AASHTO | > 3 | | limit | ticity 
inches 4 10 40 200 index 
|= | | | ;— | | | | } == | 
frricetscesce~ole | 0-7 |Loany fine sand {su In-2, A-4 0-6 {85-1001 80-95 |60-80 |19-45 | oa | NP 
Arundel | 7-24|Clay loam, silty |CL, CH, MH|A~7 | 0-15 |85-100/80-100|80-100165-90 | 44-70 | 22-41 
lelaaliceeiecc et oascatl | | | | | | | | 
'24-colWeathered bedrock| =~ = |---| me | men | wee | wee | nee | nee ane 
Rinsawseseveeeses | o-14!Fine sandy loam |sm, mL, !a-4 | 9 leo-100!90-100!75-90 140-70 | «25 | Np-7 
Atmore | | | CL-ML, | | | | | | | | 
| | | sM-sc | | | \ | | | 
|14-38/ Loam, fine sandy |: CL-ML jaa | 0 |80-100|80~100| 80-96 155-80 ! £25 | NP-7 
loam. 
I3g-62!Loam, clay loam /mu, cL, !a-4, a-6 | 0  !78-100!75-100!70-96 !40-70 | 20-40 | 2-18 
38-62 ee a Hoe (eet eo 100 Mr 2e 2070 | 
| | | | l { | { { | | 
BbAr-----------+- | o-32|sanay loan------- |sm, sM-sc,|A-2, A-4 | 0 |95-100/ 90-100] 60-90 I3o-60 | <25 | wpe? 
oe Peacaal ey tgecee| | | | | | 
|32-60|Loany sand, 1oam,|sm, ‘su-SC,|a-2, A-4 | 0-10 |60-100/ 50-100! 40-100!30-90 | <30 | yp-7 
silt loam. ML, CL-ML | | 
| | | | | | j | | | 
pghseneseebeeetce I 6-6% (Sandeeeeeeeeteeee lou, sp-sm la-2-4, | 0 | 100 los-100!s0-75 | 5-20 | --- | wp 
| ¢-golsana, fine sana |sp-sm, sM la-2-4, | ©  |!g5-100!85-100!50-75 | 5-20 | --- | wp 
eres igs a I hs ae er | 
1 | | ae cae ee (ee (ea 
Bale ceehenineeede | 0-28 |Loany sand, loany}SM |a-2 | 0 100 100 Is0-95 {15-35 | ae NP 
Bonneau | | fine sand. | | | | | | | | 
|28-43|sandy loam, sandy|SC, SH-SC |A-2, A-6,/ © | 100 | 100 |60-100)30-50 | 21-40 | 4-21 
| | clay loam, fine | | Ae4 | | | | | | 
er Peceearen eee | | | | | | 
l43-72|sandy loam, sandy{CL, SC, {A~4, A-6,{ © | 100 | 100 {60-95 {25-60 | 20-40 | 4-18 
| clay loam, sandy SM-SC, | A-2 j } | | | | 
lay. CL-ML 
| pierre | | | | | | | | 
CaA-------------- | Q-14!sandy loam------- sw ln-a, { 9  lgs-100!95-100!65-90 !30-45 | --- | np 
Loaeiee leged Pies ace ee eer seny ener ce eet ae | 
|14-37|sandy clay loam, lec, CL la~4, A-6 | 0 |30-100|80-100|75-90 |40-75 | o9-35 | 9-15 
loam, sandy | | 
hi Late be ae oe ee taal ol | 
|37-72|Sand, loamy sand,!SM, SP-SM a-2-4 |! 0 |95~100/ 90-1001 60-85 lio-35 | --- | wp 
sandy loam. | | | | 
; | | be de ee ae 
CbA: 
Cahaba---------- | 0-12| Sandy Loanooesse- Isa la~4, | 0 |95-100|95-100]65-90 130-45 | wee NP 
A-2-4 
|12-37|sanay clay loan, Isc, CL la~a, A-6 0 |20-100}80-100|75~90 lao-75 | 22-35 | a-a5 
| sone Pence." | | | | | | | 
Peon | | | | | | 
|37-80|sand, loamy sand,{sM, SP-sM {A-2-4 | 0 — |95-100/90-100|60-85 |10-35 | ... | yp 
I Ve seal | | | | | 
Bigbee---------- | 0-6 Isand Ba saeaceavean \su, SP-SM Ia-2-4, 0 | 100 |95-100|50-75 5-20 | wee NP 
A-3 
| 6-80|sanq, fine sand \sp-su, SM Ia-2-4, | 0 |25-100! 85-100|50-75 | 5-20 | est NP 
A-3 
| | | | \ \ | | | | | 
1 1 i} 1 4 ' i] ' i} t t) 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES~-Continued 


| | | Classification [Frag- | Percentage passing 
Map symbol and jDepth USDA texture | | iments | sieve’ number-- jLiquid | Plas- 
soil nane | | | unieiea | aasuto | > 3 [nd aime | tdcity 
: pacpes 4 10 40 | 200 index 
an | | (ge Ca ee ee ee, 
ChA: 
Chryster--------| 0- 6 | Fine sandy loam ist, ML |a~4 | 0 \2 Se -100|95- 100|70-100| 40- 75 |! <30 | NP-7 
| 6-7alsiity clay loam, cL, mb,  {a-7 1 o —|95-100195- 100] 90-100|85-1001 45-70 | 15-35 
ilty clay, CH, MH 
| ea foes | ! { | | 
ay. 
molt | — {||| }— | — | 
Yougeg=-4+<--=-- | 0-7 |Loam, sandy loam |CLmML, CL, |An4, A-6 | 0 | 100 ! 100 |90- -100160-90 | 20-35 | 3-15 
ML 
| 7-57 |Sandy clay loam, |ci-ML, cL, [Ate ai a-6,| 0 100 | 100 |o5- 100.0 70 | 20-45 6-28 
| | clay loam, sandy | SC, SM- sc! a | | | | | 
clay. 
epic] me fm fm foe fom fom tm | | 
Rotsssetedereesss | 0-3 i loam------- ISM, ML res 4 0 i2 5- -100195- 100! 70-100! 40- 70 | £20 | NP 

Conecuh [220 |Chay. silty clay [ML, MH [A | 0 —|95-100|95-100/ 90-100|70-98 | 45-75 | 15-35 
50-72|Variable-------=- ee bend dese lcmer ese ed pose seen eas 
| | | | | | | | | | 

CvCnnnneeencnnnne | 0-1 samy loam---=--- |sM, SM-SC |a- 2, A-4 0 |95- -100/90- -100!75-90 | !20-40 |! <20 | NP=5 

Cowarts [21-28 Clay loam, sandy /S¥-SC, SC,/A-2, Ar4,] 0 [95+ 100} 90- 1006090 {23-45 | 20-40 | NP-is 

clay loam. A-6 
118-25 |sanay clay loan, ase, ale AW7 0 seen a tae -50 | 30-54 | 11-23 

dy clay, clay); SC, CL 

| eae : | | | | | | | | | 
1o5-60lsandy loam, sandy!sm-sc, sc,{a-2, a-4,! 0  !85-100!80-100!60-95 !30-se | 25-53 | 5-20 
| | | | ‘| | | | | | | 

lay, clay loam. CL-ML, CL, A- é, A-7 
| [earl | | 1 | | | | | | 

FuB---=---------- |! 0-29| Loamy sand, Loany |SP-SM, SM |A~2, A-3 0 |95-100|90-100| 50-83 | 5-35 | ae | NP 
Fuquay fine sand. 
|29-35 [Sandy loam---=--- isu, sc, [As2e A-4,| 0 |85-100|85-100| 70-90 |23-45 | £25 | NP-13 
SM-SC 
135-75 |sandy clay loam, /SC, SM-SC eae a-4,! 0  !95-100!90-100!58-90 !2a-49 | 20-49 | 4-12 
| | | ‘| | | | | l | | 
| | sandy loam. | CL-ML | A- é, | | | | | 
A-7-6 
| | { | { | | | | { | 
GrA, GrB--------- | o-9 Isandy loam------- lsu, sc, !a-2, aed ! 0  !o5-100!90-100! 65-85 !as-s5 | <25 | wp-10 
{ { | | | l | | | | | 

Greenville SM-SC 
i | Laas 8) be, tb oe ee | 
| 9- 80| sandy clay, clay Ict, SC, ML A6, a7, 0 |98-100|95-100| 80-95 {40-80 | 28-50 | 7-25 

loam, clay. A-4 
ee ee eee | 
Gu: 
Greenville------ | 0-9 |sanay loam------- \sm, Sc, la- 2, A-4 0 |95-100/90-100165-a5 125-55 | €25 | NP-10 
SM-SC 
| { 1¢ ae | | { { | l | | 
L-ML 
| 9-80! sandy clay, clay Jct, SC, ML A~ 6, A-7,| 0 |98-100| 95-100] 80-95 {40-80 28-50 | 7-25 
loam, clay. A-4 
be eos | a ee cy ce ee 
Urban land. 
1 | | | a a oe ee er 
GyC: 

Gritney--------- 0-11 | Sandy igam-=2-4- ism, SM-SC [A52- 4, ) 100 |95- 100175- 99 lhe 42 | £30 | NP-6 
111-20|sanay clay loan, Isc, CL Ines, A-7 | 0 100 |95- 100| 80- -100! 36-60 | 35-48 | 15-25 
| rete) | | | | | | | 

oam, 
120-53 |saney clay, clay,!cH, CL, sCla-7 | 9 | 100 !95-100!80-100! 45-70 | 44-62 | 22-40 
clay loam. | | | | | | | | | 
|53-67|sandy clay loam IcH, CL, sc|a-7 0 | 100 \9 | 40-55 | 20-35 
' I ' 1 1 


5- -100|80- 100|40-55 
| 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| Classification [Frag- | Percentage passing | | 
Map symbol and jPepth) USDA texture | | jments | sieve number-- petauts | Plas- 
soil nane | | l unieiea | aasnto | > 3 | —~—T FT| ime | taeaty 
inches 4 10 40- 200 index 
tA | | eee | | ea 
re ioe | peor at. | 
Matpiaconeecenne 9 -6 |sanay Tehaeowdaes Isu, ML |a-a | 0 |99-100|97- 100|85~ 97 ier | £30 | NP-5 
| 6-28 |toam, sandy clay |CL-ML, CL |A~4, A-é | 0 |99-100|95-100|0-100155-70 | 21-35 | 5-11 
| loam, clay loam. j | | | | 
I2-37|sandy clay loam, (ML, CL {A~4, A-6,| 0 {98-1001 96-100/90-100/56-80 | 29-49 | 4-15 
| | clay loam, elle | A-7 j } } | | | 
|37-72]Sandy clay loam, (mL, cL [A~4, A-5,| 0 [98-10096-100/90-100}56-80 | 30-49 | 4-15 
clay loam. A-6, A-7 
| | | | { { { | l | 
Fuquay---------- | 0-29 |Loany sand, loany|SP-SM, SM la-2, A-3 | 0 |95-100190-100/ 50-83 | 5-35 | = | NP 
fine sand. 
| 29-35 |sandy oan---=2e4 [Se sc, ln-2, ant, | 0 |25-100| 85-100] 70-90 |23-45 | £25 | NP=13 
SM-SC A-6 
|35-75 |Sanay clay loan, Isc, SM-SC, lana : a4, 0 |95- 100} 90-100 | 58- -90 |28- -49 | 20-49 | 4-12 
| | sandy loam. CL-ML | A-6, | | | | | 
A-7-6 
| | | | | | { | l | | 
HaCawesetosthaues | 0-5 {sandy loam------- isu, ML la-a | 0 |95- 100| 95- 100| 70- 100 | 40- 70 | £20 | NP 
Halso | gerd? |Chaymnomnnraaaoa- Mt, MH [AH7 | 0 |95~ ae ee 100}80-98 | 45-70 | 15-35 
la ae Als Be a lio koe oe ee Ee | > Soe Ute ah | eae, rete el 
48-60 |) Weathered bedrock Sst ond nee aad aed a=5 === at 
| | | | eae ee ae ee Gee 
IDA: 
Izagora--------- | 0-8 {toam, fine sandy |ct, cL-ML, la-4 | 0 |95- 100| 95-100} 85- 100|60- 90 <30 | NP-10 
loam. ML 
|! B- 33} Loan, clay loam let |A~4, A-6,| 0 |95- 100195-100] as~ ~100|60- 95 | 25-45 | 8-25 
Ae? 
|33-80|clay loam, clay Ich, CH la-6, A-7 0 |95- 100|95-100/ 90- foal an 35-60 20-40 
Bethera--------- | 0-6 |Fine sandy loam |sM, ML, In-4 | 0 | 100 |9e- 100] 70- B5 aoe 55 | £26 | NP-6 
SM-SC 
| | b crew | | \ | | | | | 
| 6= e2|ciay, clay loam, 'cL, CH, ln-6, Ae? 0 | 100 a -100|93- 100|55- -95 37-55 | 12-30 
| | sandy clay loam. ML, MH | | | | 
LuC, LuD--------- | 0-6 |sandy loam------- {Mt, SM laa, A-2 0-5 18 7- Sites 100|80- 1001 30-60 | £20 | NP 
Luverne | 6-28|Clay loam, clay |ML, MH |A-5, A-7,{ 0-5 |95- ie 100|85-100|50-95 | 38-70 | 8-30 
A-4 
|28-65| Variable Seeevsens | = | — | = | mon nee | peas eee | ae | 2s 
Mapes tee waeee | f | sandy loam------- Isa, ML |A~4 | 0 |99-100!97- 100|85- 97 |40-62 | £30 | NP=5 
Malbis | 6-28|Loam, sandy clay |CLrML, CL |A-4, A-é | 0 [99° 100|95- 100/80-100!55-70 | 21-35 | 5-11 
loam, clay loam. 
|28-37|Sandy clay loan, IML, CL laa, Ax6,| 0 |98-100|96- 100/90- 100| 56- 80 | 29-49 |! 4-15 
clay loam, loam. A-7 
la7- ~72|sandy clay loam, IM, CL laa, A=5, | 0 \98- -100|96- 100! 90- 100} 56-80 | 30-49 | g-15 
clay loam. A-6, A-7 | | 
| ! | | 1 | ! ! | 4 
OcC: 
Oktibbeha-----= -| 0-3 Iclay loam-------- [St la-é, A-7 | 0 |o5- 100| 95- 100| 20- 100 70- 95 | 32-50 | 12-28 
| 3-36|Clay------------- Ic IA-7 | 0 — |95-100|95-100|80-100! 70-100] 55-110| 30-65 
|36-60|Clay, silty clay |CL, cH {a-7 | 0-5 195~100/ 90-100{ 90-100] 90~100| 41-115] 25-65 
Cadeville------- | o-4 rine sandy loam I, oe laa, A~6 | 0 | 100 | 100 |e5-95 |60-75 20-38 | 2-19 
CL-ML 
| 4~ 4o|siity clay, clay |cH, cL la~7-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 |95- 100|80- 95 | 41-60 | 22-35 
lao-72/ciay, silty clay,|(cu, cL {a-7-6, | 0 | 100 | 100 |95-100|75~95 | 30-55 | 12-30 
silty clay loam. A-6 H | 
Pa re ae ae ee ee ae 


Conecuh County, Alabama 


| | Classification Frag- | Percentage passing | | 
Map symbol and jDepth) USDA texture | | imenes sieve number-- jLiquid | Plas- 
soil name | | } Unified | AASHTO | > 3 | | | | limit | ticity 
sapes 4 10 40 200 index 
;= | | | ;— | | | | |= | 
OsE: { | | | | | { | | | | 
Oktibbeha------- 0-3 Iclay loam------<- Icu la-6, Aq7 | 0 los5- 100} 95~ 100|80-100170- 95 | 32-50 | 12-28 
| 3-36 |Clay-----on-==-=- Ic la~7 | 0 — |95-100!95-100180-100/70-100! 55-1101 30-65 
|36-60|Clay, silty clay cL, cH |A~7 | 0-5 |95-100190-100190-100| 90-100| 41-115] 25-65 
Saffell--------- | o-5 IGravelly loamy !sm la-1, A-2,! 0-5 |70-80 |s0-75 !40-65 l20-40 | «20 | wes 
| hvgie eand’ | rer | | | l { { { 
: Be 28 |Very gravelly lc, Sc, ja-2, a | 0-15 |35-B5 |25-70 120-55 l15- 35 | 20-40 | 4-18 
| | clay loam, very | SM-SC, | | | | | | | 
| | gravelly sandy | GM-GC | | } | | | | 
epee goes vert | | | | | | 
laueheo ee | | | | | | | 
|28-43|Very gravelly |ac, sc, |a-2, a1 | o-15 135-85 125-65 |20-55 |15-35 | 20-40 | 4-18 
sandy loam, SM-SC, 
| | extremely | Gu-cc | ! | | { { | | 
| | gravelly sandy | | | | | | | | | 
| | loam, very / { | | { { | | | 
| { gravelly loamy | { | | | | \ | | 
| b Sand: I l | { | { | | | 
|43- 60| very gravelly lcm, GC, {A-1, A-2,| 0-5 |25-80 110-70 5-60 | 5-35 |! «35 | NP-15 
loamy sand, SM, SC A-3 
; dhseemeeenee. sR ee ae ea 
I eee me | ae a re 
| | grave | | (a) or rr rn rs: | 
| | | { | | l { { | { 
OrB-------~------ |! 0-6 |sanay loam------- Isa |A2 | 0 lo8- 100195- 100|75- 95 12 20-35 | gu | NP 
Orangeburg 6-12/Sandy loam, fine !sm A-2 0 |98-100195-100/ 70-96 125-35 | <30 | NP+4 
fore ai paney Taam eens) | bs a iors | | 
112-72lsandy clay loam !sc, cr, !a-6, a-4! 0 !op si eel rece I3-58 | 22-40 | 3-19 
nea pont Ve oy ea ae 
l | | { | l | { { | | 
oud toi es es Gees See en | 
Orangeburg------ | 0-6 {Sandy loam-----=- |su {a-a | 0 |98-100]95-100| 75~ 95 2 0-35 | o-- | NP 
6-12/Sandy loam, fine {SM A-2 0 l98-100!95-100!70-96 125-35 | <30 | npea 
jess sandy Tose Atte: | fp Py =f 00) 25-100) 7000. 2or8e 
l1a-72!sandy clay loam !sc, ct, Ia-6, a-4! 0 !o-100!05-100!71-96 |3e-sa | 22-40 | 3-19 
[pay [ey at ee Spee ten jon 100 | 2526 | ABC3e 
1 | | a ee a a a 
Urban land. 
| \ | | | | | | \ | | 
nen a Rope ee | Se * ae 4 | 
en ‘ae | ae es oe on: ee 
l | { | | { | l | { | 
PoB+------------- | 0-8 |sanay loam---===- lou, sm-sc la-4, | 9  lo5-100!95-100! 70-95 !30-50 | <25 | np-s 
Poarch l Vp-5-4—| | | | { | | 
| 8-44ltoan, fine sandy |Mt, CL-ML, In -4 | 0 195-1001 95-100} 85-95 {51-7 5 | 20-30 | NP-10 
loam, sandy cL 
| I jour, | | | | | | | | | 
laa 72|toam, sandy loam, |mL, CL, Inna 0 |35-100/85-100!85-95 {s1- 75 | 20-30 2-10 
sandy clay loam.; CL=-ML 
| | | { | { l | | l | 
RbB==--=--------= | 0-5 |Sandy loan-----== lsu, su-sc !a-2, a-a | 0 | 100 | 95-100! 60-85 [2 5-45 | <20 | NP=4 
Red Bay | 5-9 [Sandy loam, sandy!sm, sc, {a-2, a-4 | 0 | 100 {95-100/60-85 |15-50 | <35 | NP-1o 
| | clay loam. j SM-SC } | | H | | 
9-80!sandy clay loam, !sm-sc, sc !a-2, a-4,! 0 | 100 '95-100!70-90 |24-so | 18-40 | 4-16 
poe Beney Cay POR | [RezeeNraey- 00> 6!) 8G = ae 100) 70-00) (aca) | 
l | i | { { { { I { | 
] i] i] ' 1 1 ' \ 1 ! t 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES-~Continued 
=e oo | | | Classification Frag- Percentage passing | 
Map symbol and iPpepen | USDA texture | pronts | sieve number-- puraut | Plas- 
soil name | | j Unified | AASHTO | >3 } | | | limit j ticity 
inches 4 10 40 200 index 
t T t Pet Pet t 
j= | | | ;—<= | | | ver || 
TaCn----Hemnee ae |,o° 62 | Loany sand------- ist SP-SM la-2 2, Bet | 0 lssso0l oe 1001 50- 90 {10-40 Meee | NP 
Troup |62-92|sandy clay loam, {SC, SM- SC, [And ,A=2,] 0 [95° 100190-100/60- 90 [24-55 | 19-40 | 4-20 
sandy loam. CL=ML, CL; A-6 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
ve i | | | hy eee ee ae 
Trougesteneesese | 0- ~62|Loany sand------- ist SP-SM In- 2, A-4 | 0 138 ~100190-100|50-80 {10-40 |! eae | NP 
|62-92|Sandy clay loam, |sc, S¥-SC,|A~4, A-2,, 0  {95-100{90-100/60-90 |24-55 | 19-40 | 4-20 
sandy loam. CL-ML, CL, A-6 
} | | | | | { { { | | 
Gritney-2--2+-2< o-11|sanay loam------- isu, SM-SC |Ax2-4, | 0 100 |95~100] 75- 99 | 18-42 | <30 | NP-6 
A=4 
|11-20|sanay clay loam, Isc, cL la-6, A7 | 0 | 100 195-100] 80 -100! 36-60 | 35-48 | 15-25 
sandy clay, clay 
| I oan. | | | \ | \ | | 
| 20- 53|sandy clay, clay, |cH, CL, scla-7 | 0 | 100 {9 95-1001 80- 100 |45- -70 | 44-62 | 22-40 
clay loam. 
|53-72|sanay clay loam leu, CL, sc{a-7 | 0 | 100 los ale ele 55 40-55 | 20-35 
Saffell--------- | o-5 IGravelly loamy !sm Ia-1, a-2,! 0-5 !70-80 !s0-75 |40- -65 !20-40 | «20 | wp-3 
| Vcine sand. | Vag | | | | | | 
! Be 28| Very gravelly loc, Sc, ln-2, A-1 | 0-15 I35- 85 | 5-70 Lo 55 115- 35 20-40 |! 4-18 
j | clay loam, very SM-SC, | | | | | | | 
} gravelly sandy | GM-GC | | | | | | 
clay loam, very 
| | gravelly loam, l { | { { { | l | 
|28-43| Very gravelly lac, SC, la-2, A-1 | 0-15 |35- 85 |a5- 65 |20-55 [15° 35 20-40 | 4-18 
sandy loam, SM-SC, 
| | extremely | om-cc | | \ | \ | | | 
| | gravelly sandy | | t { | | | i | 
| | loam, very | | | | | | \ | | 
| | gravelly loamy l | | l { | | | | 
| lo eana- | | | | | | | \ | 
|#3-60| very gravelly {ou cc, lae1, A-2, 0-5 !25- 80 lo- 70 | 5-60 | 5-35 | «35 | NP-15 
loamy sand, SM, sc A-3 
| | extremely | | | { l I | l { 
| l gravelly loamy | | | | | | | | | 
| \ sand. t l | { | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
an ; | | ae Ce a ae ce | 
Troupsea~aeeaees | 0-62 | Loany sand-------|sm, SP-SM la-2, An4 | 0 |95- 100190-100} 50-90 {1 0-40 | oe | NP 
\62-92/sanay clay loam, |SC, SMSC, |A-4y A-2,1 0 |95-100|90-100|60-90 |24-55 | 19-40 | 4-20 
sandy loam. CL-ML, CL) A-6 
| | | | | l l { | { | 
Orangeburg------ | 0-6 |Sanay loam------" {st |a- 2 | 0 |98- 1001 95- 100|75- 95 12 0-35 --- | NP 
6-12|Sandy loam, fine A-2 0 98- 100) 95-100! 70-96 | 25-35 <30 NP-4 
| | sandy loam. te | | | | | | | 
lyo-72!sanay clay loam I!sc, ct, {a-6, a4! 0 lop -s00|95-100!71- -96 |3g-se | 22-40 | 3-19 
| | | SM, sm-sc| | | f | | | 
| | | l l i | { | i | 
Vokewwceete-ssee 0-7 |uoam, sandy loam lcu-ML, cL, la-4, A-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 {90-1001 60-90 20-35 | 3-15 
Yonges ML 
| 7-57|sandy clay loan, lcL-Mt, CL, |A~4, AG; | 0 100 100 i ee | 20-45 | 6-28 
clay loam, sandy; SC, SM-SC; A-7 | 1 
eal ic ee eee 
57-90! Variable--------- che eee ea eee reer Sra res eee ee 
| [oe | | | | | | | | 
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TABLE 15.-~PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 


Absence of an entry indicates 


Entries under “Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire 


Entries under “Organic matter" apply only to the surface layer. 


that data were not available or were not estimated] 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
profile. 


UH 
AO 
av al a) n N “ a or] nN I rs) nN nN qd 
gow fol t rl 1 ' ’ 1 ' ‘ ' ‘ N di 1 1 
ae jal w ira) wm nn iv) Fe) wo irs rs) a] irs) Vv an wm 
us ry . . ry a 2 ry . . . . rf 
oO 
Eu 
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TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 
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TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 
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The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
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Conecuh County, Alabama 


TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 
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TABLE 17.--PHYSICAL ANALYSIS OF SELECTED SOILS 


7 T T Particle-size distribution 
(Percent less than 2.0 mm) 


Soil name and Depth |Horizon| 


(2.0-0.05 mm)! (0.05-0.002 mm) | 


sample number Sand Y Siit 7 Clay 
| | | (0.002 mm) 
rm | | 
Arundel: 1/ | H | | 
S78AL-035=1 | 0-7 | A | 84.0 
| 7-16 | Btl | 12.5 | 
| 16-24 | Bt2 | 26.0 i 
Conecuh: 1/ |! | 
S79AL-035-10 | 0-3 | Ap | 70.5 | 
3-16 | Btl | 12.5 } 
| 16-23 j Bt2 | 2.0 | 
| 23-32 | Bt3 j 3.6 | 
| 32-43 } Bt4 | 9.2 | 
43-50 | BC 25.4 
| 50-72 | c | 40.3 | 
Greenville: 1/ | | | 
$79AL-035-12 0-5 | Ap | 71.6 j 
| 5-9 BA | 58.3 | 
| 9-40 | Btl | 42.9 | 
| 40-80 | Bt2 47.3 | 
Malbis: 1/ | | | 
S79AL-035=15 0-6 j Ap } 62.2 | 
| 6-15 } Btl | 49.8 
| 15-28 } Bt2 } 47.2 | 
| 28-37 | Bt3 | 46.1 | 
37-50 | Btvl | 49,2 | 
50-72 j Btv2 } 53.0 | 
Oktibbeha: 1/ |! | | ! 
$79AL=035-17 0-3 | A | 30.7 | 
| 3-8 | Btl | 8.3 | 
| 8-16 | Bt2 | 8.6 | 
| 16-36 | Bt3 | 2.4 | 
| 36-48 | Cl | 5.0 | 
48-60 C2 8.0 
| | \ | 
Orangeburg: 2/ | | 
S79AL-035-13 | 0-3 | Al | 73.7 
| 3-7 | A2 | 73.2 | 
1 7-12 | BA } 68.4 | 
i 12-23 | Btl | 55.8 | 
23-72 | Bt2 54.7 
| | | { 
Orangeburg: 1/ | | | 
S79AL-035-14 | 0-6 | Ap | 72.1 
} 6712 | BR 69.9 
j 22-20) Btl | 61.5 
20-72 | Bt2 54.7 
{ { | { 
Orangeburg: 3/ | |! 
S79AL-035-18 | 0-7 | Ap | 69.4 | 
| 7-35 | Btl i 54.5 
| 35-47 | Bt2 | 60.8 
| 47-60 | Bt3 | 65.8 | 


20.0 
19.5 
19.8 
17.6 
15.5 


22.4 
23.5 
22.1 
12.8 


22.8 
16.9 
11.4 
12.1 


1/ See "Soil Series and Their Morphology" for pedon location. 


2/ About 3.5 miles west of Nymph, 1,500 feet east and 2,450 feet south 


of the northwest corner of sec. 7, T. 4.N., R. 11 E. 


3/ About 3.5 miles south of Belleville, 100 feet north and 625 feet 
east of the southwest corner of sec. 24, T. 5 .N., R. 9 EL 
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Conecuh County, Alabama 


TABLE 18.--CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF SELECTED SOILS 
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«5 miles west of Nymph, 1,500 feet east and 2,450 feet south of the northwest corner of 


sec. 7, T. 4N., Ro 11 EL 
3/ About 3.5 miles south of Belleville, 100 feet north and 625 feet east of the southwest corner of 


1/ See "Soil Series and Their Morphology" for pedon location. 
sec. 74, T. 5 N., R. 9 EL 


2/ About 3 
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TABLE 19.--ENGINEERING INDEX TEST DATA 


(Dashes indicate data were not available. NP means nonplastic] 
| | Moisture 
j Classification Grain-size distribution | | } densit 
Soil name, report | | Percentage jPexcentage | Liquid Plasti-| jax mun | - 
number, horizon, and | AASHTO jentesed| assing sieve-- | smaller | Limit city mum 
2 1374 B78 T Wo. No.1 No. No. than | 


dry 
depth in inches index laensity |mois- 
| lancnlincnlinch! 4°! 10°! 40° !200!7008 mm | | | 


ture 
i ae ae ae aes ae [eed esl ne 
| aes ae ee ee j Pet | j EBétE) Bet 
Conecuh: 1/ | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 
S79AL-035-10 l | | | | l | | { | | { { { 
Bel =:5 Soe 3-16 {a- 7- -5(16) | MH | 100| 100| 1001 29 97| 95 70} 64 | 60 | 23 | 94 | 23 
Bty = ss 16-24 |n~7-5(32)| MH | 300| 100} 100{ 100/ 100] 100! 971 65 | 65 | 25 | a1 | 25 
Bed ee cae 32-43 [a-7-5(34)| mi | 100] 100! 100! r00| 100) 96| 92! 70 =| 72] a7 | oa | 27 
Greenville: 1/ | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 
hp 2 eee 0-5 In- 2~ -4(00) SM | 100| 100] 100| oa 99 84 27| 14 | aoe | NP | 121 | 10 
Bhi eos er 9-40 |a-6(17) | ct | 100] 100} 100{ 100/ 99! 90] 57} 49 =| 38 5 | 112 | 16 
Bt2 - - - - - 40-80 |a-7(04) | mt {| 100] 100/ 100] 99) 99/ 90] 54! 48 | 38 | 10 | 109 | 18 
Malbis: 1/ | | | | | | | | | | | | | 
S79AL-035-15 | l | | | | | | | | t I | | 
Res ae oe 0-6 {a~4 (00) | SM | 100| 100] 100 9s 7! s9/ 43 19 | os NP | 117 | 11 
Bel jececece 6-15 fa-a(o1) | ci-wt | 100! 100} 1001 991 98! 92/55} 33 | 24 6 | 5 | 12 
Beye Sco 15-28 jA~6(02) | cL | 1001 100| 100; 99| 98 90] 56, 38 | 30! e | 133 | 14 
Oktibbeha: 1l/ | | t | | | | | | \ | | l | 
S79AL-035-17 | | | | | | | | | | { | | { 
By ee 8-16 \n- 7 -5(25)| CH | 100! 100| 200 991 95 eal 70 65 | 67 | 34 | 100 | 21 
BEd sce eee 16-36 {-7-5(77)| cH | 100/ 100| 100/ 100! 100{ 99] 98{ 98 | 106 | 62 | --- | = 
CL 2 cress 36-48 {a~7-5(81)| cH | 100| 100] 1001 100] 100} 1ool100] 98 | 115] 61 | 77 | 36 
Orangeburg: 2/ | | | | | | | ! | \ ] { | 
S79AL-035-18 { | | | | | | l i { | | { 
Apron ates 0-7 |a- a- 4(00)| SM | 100! 200| 100| 100! 100! 93 30] 16 | — | NP | m4! on 
Bee ees 7-35 |A-6(03) | SC | 100] 100) 100/ 1001 100) 95{ a9! 42 | as | un | aa 14 
Hed oe. ee 35-47 [a-6(0a) | sc | 100) 100| 100/ 100) | 95) 45| 42 | 35] 11 | an | is 


1/ See “Soil Series and Their Morphology" for pedon location. 
2/ 3.5 miles south of Belleville, 100 feet north and 625 feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 24, T. 5 
N., RB. 9 E. 
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TABLE 20.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 
— ee hw 


Soil name ! Family or higher taxonomic class 

—_— 
Arunde] -<----------------- Clayey, montmorillonitic, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Atmore------- nnn nnn Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Paleaquults 
Bethera---~--~------------- Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Paleaquults 

Bibb Ase ose seekers Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
Biqhee--+-S ssh n-ne eee Thermic, coated Typic Quartzipsamments 
Bonnedn--<-<<—se-e<--F 35 Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Paleudults 
Cadeville----------------- Fine, mixed, thermic Albaquic Hapludalfs 
Cahabar---9---------- n-ne Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Chrysler-cescenn none n nnn Clayey, mixed, thermic Aquic Paleudults 
Conecuhesenn- nner rene nnn-= Clayey, montmorillonitic, thermic Aquic Hapludults 


Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Plinthic Paleudults 
Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Rhodic Paleudults 
Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 

Clayey, montmorillonitic, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults 
Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 

Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Paleudults 
Very-fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Hapludalfs 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Coarse~loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Paleudults 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Rhodic Paleudults 
Loamy-skeletal, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Loamy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Paleudults 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
\ 
| 
| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Ochraqualfs 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 


COUNTY 


COVINGTON 


Zea 


LEGEND 


NEARLY LEVEL TO UNDULATING SOILS ON FLOOD PLAINS AND STREAM 
TERRACES 


\zagora-Chrysler-Cahaba: Moderately well drained and well drained soils that 
have a loamy or clayey subsoil; formed in loamy and clayey alluvial and marine 
sediments 


Bigg-Bigbee-Yonges: Poorly drained and excessively drained soils that are 
loamy and sandy throughout, sandy throughout, or soils that have a loamy subsoil; 
formed in alluvial sediments 


UNDULATING TO HILLY SOILS ON SIDE SLOPES AND RIDGES 


Arundel: Well drained soils that have a clayey subsoil; formed in clayey marine 
sediments overlying horizontally bedded siltstone 


UNDULATING TO MODERATELY STEEP SOILS ON RIDGETOPS AND SIDE 
SLOPES 


Malbis-Gritney-Fuquay: Well drained soils that have a loamy or clayey subsoil; 
formed in clayey, loamy, and sandy marine sediments 


Orangeburg-Troup-Greenville: Well drained soils that have a loamy or clayey 
subsoil or a thick sandy subsurface layer and a loamy subsoil; formed in loamy, 
sandy, and clayey marine sediments 


Orangeburg-Troup: Well drained soils that have a loamy subsoil or a thick sandy 
subsurface layer and a loamy subsoil; formed in loamy and sandy marine 
sediments 


UNDULATING TO GENTLY ROLLING SOILS ON RIDGES AND PLATEAUS 


Luverne-Conecuh: Well drained and moderately well drained soils that have a 
clayey subsoil; formed in clayey marine sediments 


Oktibbeha-Cadeville-Yonges: Moderately well drained and poorly drained soils 
that have a clayey or loamy subsoil; formed in clayey and loamy marine and 
alluvial sediments 
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Original text from each individual map sheet read: 
This map is compiled on 1976 aerial photography by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service 
and cooperating agencies. Coordinate grid ticks and land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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CONECUH COUNTY, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SYMBOL 


ArE 


SOIL LEGEND 


In the publication map symbol, the first letter, always a capital, is the 
initial letter of the first named taxon in the map unit. The second let 
ter is either the initial of the second named taxon or is used for alpha- 
betical purposes. The third letter, always a capital, is used to indicate 
slope. The miscellaneous area of pits is designated by the word “PITS.” 


NAME 


Arundel loamy fine sand, 4 to 25 percent slopes 
Atmore fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Bibb sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, frequently flooded 
Bigbee sand, O to 1 percent slopes, rarely flooded 
Bonneau loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, rarely flooded 
Cahaba-Bigbee complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes, rarely flooded 
Chrysler, occasionally flooded-Yonges, frequently flooded association, 
0 to 2 to percent slopes 

Conecuh sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 

Cowarts sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 


Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 

Greenville sandy loam, O to 1 percent slopes 
Greenville sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Greenville-Urban land complex, 0 to 7 percent slopes 
Gritney-Malbis-Fuquay complex, 1 to 8 percent slopes 


Halso sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 


\zagora, rarely flooded-Bethera, occasionally flooded, association, 0 to 
3 percent slopes 


Luverne sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
Luverne sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 


Malbis sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes 
Oktibbeha-Cadeville complex, 1 to 8 percent slopes 
Oktibbeha-Saffell complex, 5 to 25 percent slopes 
Orangeburg sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes 
Orangeburg-Urban land complex, 0 to 7 percent slopes 


Pits 
Poarch sandy loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes 


Red Bay sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 

Troup loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
Troup-Gritney-Satfell complex, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Troup-Orangeburg association, 8 to 25 percent slopes 


Younges loam, O to 1 percent slopes, frequently flooded 


CONECUH COUNTY, ALABAMA 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 


Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 


Land grant 
Limit of soil survey (label) 
Field sheet matchline and neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 
Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood poo! 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 


LAND DIVISION CORNER 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 


Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 


Other roads 

Trail 
ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 

Interstate 

Federal 

State 

County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 


(label only) 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 
(normally not shown) 


LEVEES 

Without road 

With road 

With railroad 
DAMS 

Large (to scale) 

Medium or Small 
PITS 

Gravel pit 


(as large as 3 acres) 


Mine or quarry 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


senceeerenuiie 


COPEEEP PETE EEE 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 


Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 


Church 

School 

Indian mound (label) f 
Located object (label) 

Tank (label) 

Wells, ot! or gas 

Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 


DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label!) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Spring 
Well, artesian 
Well, irrigation 
Wet spot 


Water 
(as large as 2 acres) 


ALABAMA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


ALABAMA SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 


Indian 
\ Mound 


Tower 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 
ESCARPMENTS 


rerverrerevennrnyy 


Bedrock 
(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock 
(points down slope) 


SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 


SOIL SAMPLE 
(normally not shown) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 


Prominent hill or peak 


Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 


Saline spot 

Sandy spot 

Severely eroded spot 

Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 


